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“HERE are many corners, unexplored, 
aM) «worthy of study in London without 
confining ourselves to the railing in 
Rotten Row, where the gossip of a 
few, the doings of a few hundred, cannot be 
called exclusively society, although I know 
many “violets” of the season who go there 
daily during the hot hours of the day to lose 
the divinity, the charm, and the simplicity of 
their girlhood. Passons, for my sermon would 
end in air like the smoke of all that burns or is 
burning. We are all blind when we do not 
want to see—my study to-day will address 
itself to Men of the Period, and my words should 
fall like coals of fire on the hearts of some 
empty fashionables of London Society.. There 
are two classes, the civil and military swell; in 
private clothes the difference is small, the ways 
and means the same. 

In the morning they clothe in their most 
B 
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killing “town manner;” the flower is at the 
button-hole, and they saunter to their club. 
The papers do not interest them, but the mirrors 
are large, and they must be perfect and im- 
pressive, for lunch time is close—that dangerous 
meal taken with the sirens of the period. The 
husbands of our Tyburnia quarters never lunch 
at home, and some are fine fellows indeed. 
“We must kill them out of sight by the elegance 
of our tenue,” is the motto of that kind of men. 
Many a woman as pure as an angel some years 
ago has fallen at the gates of society, because 
their innocence was not sufficient to keep their 
hearts out of dangers. 

How little they knew that the band of men 
with the charming manners were hiding in 
deceit, and as false as hell! Flattery is their 
first weapon, but this exposé may guard many 
a young wife from their wiles! Luncheon at 
two, the baby is in Kensington Gardens, the 
husband at his duties, the young wife at home ; 
until the day she was launched in that mixed 
crowd called “Society,” where vile old hypo- 
crites, no matter how sinful, can hold a place, 
provided their sinful doings are done in secret. 
All was charming at home; the villa was a gem, 
every knick-knack was a charming gift, a link 
to the chain of love, until the entrance of that 
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perfectly-dressed puppy into the Eden of the 
young wife. If her heart has not been schooled 
to London “killing manners,” she believes and 
listens. The first word he utters is a complaint 
against her lord; if she has one horse, “the 
guilty husband should at least give her a pair.” 
Thus begin these hunters of happiness de- 
stroyed by sowing azssattsfaction. 

They lunch, they talk of that London non- 
sense so fascinating to inexperience, so empty 
to common sense—until day after day, after in- 
toxicating her with it, they succeed in persuading 
her that her life is bitter with her husband's 
love. It began with the hot breath of idleness 
into that intoxicating valse des fleurs, it ends 
sometimes with a case in the Divorce Court, 
sometimes with a separation, sometimes, if the 
husband is weak and fond of soz-dzsant ap- 
pearance, he condones the whole, and sells his 
honour for the sake of appearances. Many a 
Man of the Period holds in his clutches numbers 
of these victims who bow down their heads. 
They become rivals in their own circles, fear 
one another. How many have made a confi- 
dante of me! 

While all was fair play, how happy was I to 
advise well—making, no doubt, enemies in 
“the band of well-dressed puppies.” It was at 
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the Zoo, only last year, a young wife had 
danced, in Wilton Crescent, on the Friday, with 
one of our so-called most elegant men. On the 
Saturday they met in the Park “quite acci- 
dentally,” and, of course, as all the world of 
fashion loves a stroll at the Zoo on Sunday, 
she was to be there. The bride knew not 
London ways. We had met in the country on 
many a hunting-field, and, although considerably 
her senior, she loves me, and after Church on 
Sunday morning, she related to me that most 
elegant man’s progressin herintimacy. Three 
days! and ‘she confessed a nervous tremour, 
and talked of a jealous look of her husband at 
chat dance in Wilton Crescent. 

I knew “that most elegant Man of the 
Period ;” many an innocent flower had lost its 
bloom by contact with him, for he was a guest 
at all the luncheons, the “drums,” the balls, 
and had been the cause of many a rupture 
between lovers, and quarrels between man and 
wife. Her eyes were so pretty—worth a world ! 
I accompanied her to the “Zoo” that day. 
There were many groups on the lawn—the 
toilettes fresh and pretty; innocent chit-chat 
was going on. Presently outside the ring of 
fashionable sitters we see him ; my yet innocent 
friend blushed crimson. His lavender gloves 
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were spotless; his hat the latest shape; his 
eye-glass a study; his patent leathers of the 
fashionable shoemaker; the head of his cane 
jewelled. What neatness! What perfection! 

I affected to talk to my neighbour, Lord 
H , that good old fellow of the old school, so 
well known at the Carlton to be the most perfect 
gentleman ofthe Club. The “swell” advanced, 
and his handkerchief, a model of cambrics, 
scented with essence of white rose, perfumed the 
atmosphere. A bowand he is one of our group. 
Bless for ever my friend of the Carlton! We 
discussed Parliamentary matters and the Irish 
question, whilst all the time the elegant man 
about town could not find a word to put in; but 
when a direct question on politics was put to him, 
his head was found as empty as his heart, and 
he felt so humiliated! My little darling, who 
is full of common sense, saw directly his in- 
feriority. Twice he tried to introduce the 
pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham—poor bleeding 
victims of a cruel pastime! I was bent on 
mischief; he rose, and he marched out of the 
group with vengeance in his eye; but my 
friend was safe. 

It is so easy to show up an snipeheaied 
puppy. Lord H sighed, “ Poor fellow, 
how sweet he is! My coat is perfumed by the 
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contact. What makes your friend look so 
spiteful all at once?” “A new acquaintance,” 
said I. “Three days,” said the bride, “a very 
new acquaintance that will never become an 
old one.” We saw him join another group full 
of women of the world, middle-aged sirens of 
society. There he felt at home. Sounds of © 
petty spitefulness reached us now and then. 
Lord H made a speech “For deceit, 
meanness, disregard of honesty, power of un- 
sentimentalizing our life, look there! These 
ladies of fashion, these women of the world, 
carry on their tongues more mischief than all 
the Lucrezia Borgias of old; and all this for 
what ?—for vanity, mischief, jealousy ; for don't 
you see the d/anc de perle no longer hides the 
wrinkles, and the vougeur is a fixture—not 
like our little friend here, who just now was 
the rose of Lancaster, now the one of York.” 

I thanked with a grateful look the gentleman 
of the past generation, and we strolled to the 
monkey house. When we returned to the 
lawn our fashionable swell was still there, and 
most of the group seemed to be “hags of 
society, unlovable, inscrutable. We shuddered 
as we passed. I had made an enemy, but I had 
consolidated the happiness of my _ bonnie 
country lass. Yes, the demon of worldliness 
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was this once defeated last season—but the 
names in a little pocket-book that he lost at 
Ascot told a tale of his other successes. There 
is a plot in London to show up next season 
these hunters of sirens, and “the bread and 
butters,” as they call young girls, will do it. 
And how will they do it? By the contrast of 
their poetic soul with the hard, matter-of-fact, 
would-be reformers of womankind. 


E:xtingutshers. 








f= rae llE number of men of genius who 
i) have gone to their graves without 
emitting a sparkle of any kind, /auée 
a’inspiration, would be incalculable. 
Les petites mistres de la vie humaine have at 
all times had an immense influence on human 
intellect. Many a scolding wife has extin- 
guished talent in her husband, while men are 
ever pleased to extinguish women—that ts, they 
desire to place the light of feminine genius 
under the dome of obscurity. 

What a series of sketches, what comedies 
and dramas could be written about these human 
extinguishers—so varied, so plentiful! Love, 
passion, jealousy, envy, and hatred are always 
the most fatal. A man in love is little good 
for anything else, unless ambitious to attain a 
position of brilliancy to secure the woman he 
loves. How many have ended in an obscure 
life! One jeunesse brillante “put out” by 
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selfish love. A man, passton-drunk, drags into 
the world a coarse spirit, extinguishing at once 
all intelligence, becoming too often an idiotic 
Janfaron—trumpeting by his blunder the great 
fact that in the world of intellect he is com- 
pletely extinguished. 

In women these two extinguishers—Love 
and Passion—take a different form. If a wife 
can love without jealousy, she can raise an 
ordinary mind to the highest flight of Pegasus 
—she can inspire and initiate good in the mind, 
and, with the afflatus of ambition, raise him she ~ 
loves above all others. Often such a woman 
can transform a bad man into a good one. On 
' the other hand, if a woman confines her love 
in the narrow bonds of a restricted mind, she 
often makes a fool of a man who might have 
been ordinarily wise, a bad man of a good one; 
and often she makes of an honest man a knave. 
Many double “ménages” in London, villas in 
Brompton and St. John’s Wood, are esuns 
from this fact. 

The process generally begins with a cross- 
examination on the part of the wife. If the 
husband be late to dinner, she sulks, taking 
away his appetite, and she goes so far as to 
regard calls in the evening, even upon neigh- 
bours, as a crime not to be forgiven—at all 
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events, to deserve a good “ Caudle lecture” of 
the most distressing effect on conjugal happi- 
ness. These small miseries of human life too 
often end in great misfortunes and in “double 
lives.” Nothing is more calculated to ruin a 
man than an ugly, jealous wife (who was once 
“passable ”), with self-pretension to beauty. 
She formsa circle of her regrets and jealousy to 
prevent access to her lord. His friends, with 
pretty wives, are banished from their /oyer. 
She invents self-praising stories, to revive the 
old fire, but only succeeds in putting it all out, 
and killing the genius. 

There are many such instances in the region 
of “ Literamus.” Anotherexample. Mrs. H., 
an extinguisher, half ruined her husband during 
the late war by preventing access to him. An 
Abigail had been sent. ‘“ Where could she 
come from except from a female?” was her 
conclusion. Unfortunately for the husband, 
the Abigail was sent by a potentate to put 
a few million francs in his purse, and this 
selfish woman extinguished the luck of her 
husband. >. & 

How many men have lost their chances in 
life by missing a train, by stopping too long to 
answer zzazseries of petitesse feminine, or to in- 
dulge themselves in self-complaisance, &c. &c. 
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It is a rotten system of education which leads 
to these social disasters. Our age produces 
little : our artists, our singers, our painters, are 
all demoralized, and the lamp of genius shines 
very faint indeed, and the hand of woman 
seems not disposed alere flammam. But to 
continue the panorama of extinguishers. Jea- 
lousy—particularly men’s jealousy—of the supe- 
riority of women is the most potent “ putter- 
out” of intellect and morals. A woman, thus 
abandoned by the superiority a man should 
have sur la femme, devient un monstre. And 
yet how beautiful it would be to see a husband 
leading his sposa to the temple of glory! Would 
he not doubly appreciate the laurels destined 
for her brow? Thus encouraged, she would 
improve, and every passing day would bear 
her on to excellence. She would sanctify 
her action, feeling strong in his sympathetic 
protection. 

Life’s path, ascended hand in hand, and steps 
directed by loving hearts, have no asperities. 
The Girls of the Period have done more mis- 
chief to matrimony, with their immense exézn- 
gutsher-chignon, than even jealousy and all its 
monstrosities. It is sad to see perish all the 
great traditions of old: itis sad to pass through 
the world on futilities; it is sad to see genius 
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and art drown in spirits the fire of intellect. 
We are perishing by degrees: our lives be- 
- come shorter—our stature less and less. And 
all this is owing toa social evil, a widening 
abyss—a faulty education, whence issues the 
flame that would kindle the fires of hell and 
devour all the sunshine and happiness of our 
lives. 


Old Maids. 


wea. is often wondered why there are, in 
a| England,’so many old maids, so 
many wrecks of womanhood, so many 
bitter-spirited ladies— sour grapes 
never sweetened by a warm ray of sunshine. 
You will find most of those wezlles verges 
(translation of ‘ old maids ”) have some income. 
They have become so forlorn and are so plen-: 
tiful, that I have made a study of that class, 
and find a great deal of similarity amongst 
them. Few, indeed, ever tasted the honey of 
affection, and they lose all power of enjoyment 
by the very idleness of their nature. 

Old maids descend generally from quiet 
families with a small income and a great deal 
of false pride. They are generally brought up 
in a narrow circle, a kind of jury, where sit a 
father, a mother, a grandmother, a couple of 
maiden aunts with spectacles, often a bachelor 
uncle at sea. The maiden aunt with her glasses 
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ever on, becomes the regulator of the tame 
sports of the child destined to become the old 
maid. A sense of fear grows up with that 
child; she is conscious that two, if not four, 
crystallized orbs are ever on her. She hears 
so much “it is not proper—it is not correct ’— 
to do so and so, that she grows without sun- 
shine. The general servant of the family and 
nurse are so hardened by the stringency of the 
petty gentry’s proprieties that the child is 
neylected, and grows weak and disagreeable, a 
charge upon herself, having never been taught 
to charm her /ozszvs. She gets dreamy, romantic, 
and yearns for the ideal sailor or soldier suitor 
who never comes. 

Energy is unknown to these natures; they 
‘have from father to son, son to child, in these 
families inherited a small income; the multi- 
plication of interest and the division equally 
done, from the past, the present, and the future, 
and make of the descendants of such parents 
des mistrables, growing almost to stupidity. A 
certain routine, a fear to do something vulgar 
that would affect that gentility of which they 
are so proud, keeps these old maids ex garde, 
like the ever-watchful sentinel, ready for danger 
that never comes. I will not take, for example, 
one of the long-toothed maids, but a once 
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gentle, pretty girl, one of four sisters. I knew 
her when she was twenty. She wore ringlets 
then like now—her head was small; her hands 
—white, very white—had never been taught 
anything called “ vulgar,” such as attending to 
domestic duties! Two of the sisters had died ; 
one married; and at thirty Emily was alone, 
with her tiny hands and her tiny income. 

I] remember seeing her before her mirror, 
gazing there as in a blank space. She was 
alone; the dreariness of this poor actress play- 
ing so small a part in the great drama of life 
moved me to tears—she was so helpless. Was 
it her fault if she had been brought up so? 
Was it her fault if ambition was never born in 
herheart? Was it her fault if that small circle, 
so resembling a desert, had, like the sands of 
the latter, produced nothing save barrenness ? 
Was it her fault if, on the stage of her family 
circle, no amateur performer of the part of 
“lover”? was admitted ? No, it was the déseu- 
urement of that young life, the result of a faulty 
education, that killed her happiness and clouded 
her intelligence. | 

False pride, false everything, is the order of 
education of the day. Ideas travel slowly, and 
root themselves still more slowly, in country 
places, even yet; the idea of woman's work, 
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for ladies, is utterly inadmissible by the English 
gentleman who can leave a modest sufficiency 
to his daughters—just enough to live on, in 
the old house and in the old way, without a 
margin for change or luxuries, but above any- 
thing like positive want. There is no possi- 
bility then of an active career in art or literature ; 
of going out as a governess, as a hospital nurse, 
or as a sister; there is only home, with the 
possible and not very probable chance of mar- 
riage as the vision of hope in the distant future. 
The girl has had nothing like a thorough 
education in anything; they are not specially 
gifted, and what brains they have are dormant 
and uncultivated; there is not even enough 
house-work to occupy their time, unless they 
were to send.away their servants; besides, 
domestic work of an active kind is vulgar, and 
gentlemen and gentlewomen do not allow their 
daughters to do it. 

The sons are sent, at an early age, to the 
colonies, and they marry over there ; or, having 
a wide scope of process, meet by the side-way 
a lonely bird of foreign plumage, and the dear 
girl that was his sisters’ playmate pines and 
becomes an old maid. ' What is the remedy 
for all this woe? A gentle emancipation! a 
talent cultivated! an ambition awakened in a 
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child’s heart, “that life is a task given us to 
fulfil.” There are societies for emigrants, for 
the poor, for the unemployed; but what are 
the chances of a gentlewoman under such 
circumstances ? Is there not far away a home 
of sunshine where they would find gentlemen 
mates, and by living for some one cure one of 
the social sorrows of England—“ a poor lonely 
old maid,” bitter against all ‘because she is 
embittered by the cold, ungenial atmosphere of 
a narrow education ? 


La Vieille Coquette. 





0 





soa N ancient times we have had a few 
| examples of old ladies playing the 
part of young VenusEs. No doubt 
many old women have more charms 
than many young ones, who, entirely educated 
for show, lose the bloom of the peach by en- 
deavouring to improve nature. An old coquette 
is generally one who has been much adulated 
in her youth, and who, remembering only the 
admiration she once created, forgets her age 
and tries all 





“ Pour réparer du temps l’irréparable outrage.” 


Two years ago died in London the widow of a’ 
General under the First Empire. She was 
past seventy-five, and was yet a charming 
woman. The coquetry of the Baroness was 
refined; but what an abyss of sin that frail 
form covered! Yet she had the art to re- 
main pleasant with it all. Her hair was a 
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wonder—/vzsée comme une poupée—a thousand 
tiny curls waved round that face, once so beau 
tiful, like a white cloud veiling the azure of a 
blue eye, which yet sparkled with the fire of 
youth. 

When this charming old coquette went out, 
which she did every day, one at a distance 
might have fancied she carried a miniature 
“Hansom” on her head—a hood of immense 
dimension, whaleboned and wadded, was one 
of the quaintest of protectors. Her entrée ina 
salon was always marked; she glided into the 
room with an aureole of graces all her own. 
Malheur a celut qui n'auratt pas pour elle un 
tabouret pour poétiser son petit pied. Thislittle 
Baroness was always cold : she had such a way 
of first looking round to be sure of gazers, then 
her tiny hands lifting her skirt with an inimi- 
table gesture, and a child’s foot, decked in black 
satin shoes, with the finest pink silk stockings, 
was exhibited with an art I never saw equalled. 
Her entire life was one of show, a longing for 
admiration, and a tongue telling epigrams, or 
making of her own adventures a piquant sketch, 
often too adécolletée for reproduction. As an 
American wit said one day in her presence— 
“The Baroness is the prettiest rose in snow I 
have ever seen.” 

C2 
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Her toilette for the visit of the doctor was 
most wonderful. The laced pillow—the laced 
everything—ribboned in sky-blue or pink, the 
coiffure, so Fanchonnette-like, made of her the 
goddess of frivolity. She came to London to 
consult English medical men, for she declared 
the French medicos were so tender they could 
- not resist her charms! She had a great fear 
of chloroform, lest her virtue might be endan- 
gered. Her last day, her last hour, was a 
look at her mirror. She died with a smile of 
satisfaction, in the faith that her medical men 
were all in raptures at such a finish of refined 
coquetry | 

Happily for the present generation, she left 
no issue. Her will was a plan of coquetry in 
its bequésts. The inventor of “ The Bloom of 
Aphrodite” was granted 1,000 francs for having 
provided the refreshing coolness of his cold 
cream. The milkman who: bought her lady- 
ship's milk, after her bath, for half-price, had 
likewise a bequest! Her maid, the last one, 
was pensioned for life for her discretion, having 
never entered the boudoir of the defunct with- 
out patiently awaiting the answer to her first 
knock. The Marquis de G received a 
pair of tiny shoes; another admirer a boot; 
the Lord L her foot modelled in marble. 
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A dear friend received her memoirs, to be 
published after the death of a certain Marquise, 
yet alive in Paris, who created some sensation 
a short time ago. Whata life! The moralist 
has a difficult task to judge this goddess of 
coquetry. 

Another type, more repugnant, of the old 
coquette is the one who is so without taste— 
who uses all RacHEL’s pigments, and ruins 
herself in cosmetics—a living corpse embalmed, 
a pack of bones encased and padded, and her 
outward form adorned with the artifice of the 
world of alchemy—her head decked with roses 
and lilies amidst the golden tresses of a poor 
young Venus dead long ago! To a certain 
age the old coquette—thanks to her armoury 
of poisons—has around her a train of smooth- 
faced young fellows, lured by the arts of our 
showy, dressed-up, antique girl. You see her at 
most picnics, concerts, and operas; her favourite 
admirers, who believe her to be immensely 
rich, invite the old lady and her friends to a 
whitebait /é¢e at the Trafalgar at Greenwich. 

There is not a season passed in London 
without an old coquette succeeding in ensnaring 
a young fellow from the country into hymeneal 
doom—an easy task with good champagne and 
witnesses. See May and December in the 
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Divorce Court—the wife 76; the husband 24. 
Our coquette has money—Cupip has none. 
The Court granta judicial separation, and he is 
punished, tied to the old coquette for life— 
separated, and no money. There is also the 
old coquette who spoils all pleasure by her 
envy ; she is the greatest bore, and she is very 
wicked; she aims at clergymen, and if she 
does not succeed in her altar schemes, she 
always does in. disturbing the peace of an en- 
tire congregation. A bigoted old coquette is 
a plague, who has no comparison in the dic- 
tionary of vicious artifice. 

In one of the suburbs of London, graced 
with a very pretty church, lived one of these 
vampires. For a considerable time no one 
could account for the changes of clergymen in 
the pretty church. The change for the victim 
was always followed by a living much less in 
importance! The unmarried old coquette 
knew the bishop, and failing in her intrigues 
she revenged. Her Patchouli—her poisonous 
odours having one Sunday indisposed a young 
girl into a fainting fit, she whispered such in- 
sinuations in the congregation that both the 
young clergyman and the girl had to leave the 
place, and married soon after, to save their 
reputation—the viper having succeeded with 
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her envy, jealousy, calumny, in staining the 
snowy whiteness of that girl’s heart. 

The art of making oneself up has become so 
general in England, that young men can hardly 
tell a grandmother froma grand-daughter. As 
a trade is fined for “adulteration in food,” a 
heavy fine ought to be imposed on old female 
coquettes, who manage to entrap, by false pre- 
tences, the innocent young men of England. 
And taxes should be levied on old coquettes 
who exhibit charms too ancient to be tempting. 
A bare neck which has lost the freshness, the 
firmness, of early womanhood, is objectionable ; 
and if old coquettes, who will not get old, and 
will dress like juveniles, could only hear the 
remarks of the sex they try to please, they 
would soon cover their shoulders. 

If the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN lengthens the 
skirts of the ballet-girls, whose only fortune 
is in their legs, additional drapery should be 
imposed on the old coquette, who exhibits 
“charms ” unfitted for the market of humanity, 
tending to demoralize and to encourage vice, 
&c. A heavy tax on “enamelling” would 
soon cure many of using “female decoration.” _ 
If the old coquettes of England had devoted 
the time passed in feminine duplicity in im- 
proving their minds, in studying the art of 
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charming without artifice, they would be ami- 
able, and might charm and fascinate by their 
wit those who now turn away from artificial 
flowers wholly devoid of fragrance. 

This type of coquetry is again the fault of 
education—a cultivation in early youth to make 
children love themselves. Madame DEsHouL- 
LIERES justly said, “ No love so silly as the love 
of self.” If the Girls of the Period, who go 
headlong into the temptations of gaiety, frivo- 
_ lity, and giddiness, would form a combination 
to resist unnatural decoration, the type of the 
old coquette in England would soon disappear. 
A tree, if painted, would lose its beauty. Are . 
we not human flowers? Are we not on earth 
to filla place given us by nature? If we are 
born ugly, we make the ugliness more palpable 
by decorating it with flowers; but a cultivated 
mind is a beauty that never perishes. 
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, nay ef LAW begging is an offence, but 
@ pretty beggars are ever welcome. 
Let ugly dames go from man’s door 
to man’s door to beg for the poor 
orphans, or the poor Chinese, or the poor 
negroes—would they be successful? Oh, no! 
the influence of pretty eyes is the reason why 
our fancy bazaars for the poor, our stalls at the 
Hétel Lambert for the poor Poles, are ever 
filled with pretty women. 

Temptation is also but a demon, let it be a 
diable rose or a diable noir. Like all virtues, 
charity is often profaned, and the serpent, like 
the dove, assumes its colours. By giving 
examples, all taken from life, I do not mean to 
philosophise with the reader, for, like many 
others, I prefer to be imposed upon without 
knowing it; and if I succeed in touching the 
consciences of the guilty ones without unveiling 
the cruelty of their deception, I will be happy. 
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How many profanations were covered under 
the red crosses during the war can only be 
recorded by angels. Probably they will be 
judged by the thousands of soldiers dead for 
the want of those comforts our English women 
were so bountiful in giving. But let us not 
judge them. 

“La Dame de Charité” is acommon type, for 
nothing is more respectable. In Paris it is a 
title that covers a multitude of sins, and it is 
the same in London. How cruel it would be 
to ask reference of a “ Dame de Charité!” 
There are several types of the donor. The 
bigoted type is the most dangerous. I knew 
a gentleman who, on my begging his name to 
a subscription list for the wounded of France, 
answered me sharply, “I never give to pretty 
women.” I was surprised at his look of pain. 
I had evidently touched une corde sensible, and 
with gentleness changed the conversation with 
the old bachelor, having previously folded up 
my unfortunate list. 

Presently I happened to get in the word of 
charity, and his wrath having cooled he related 
the following -—“T am a very lonely man, 

alone in the world—no little children to bless 
me with their prattle. Unhappily for me I have 
riches, and money is the curse of my life. I 
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was very young when my father sent me to 
Paris to study for my examination. I never 
was over-studious ; my father allowed mea very 
handsome sum at Lafitte’s, to be paid monthly, 
but at my disposal. I had been two years in 
the gay capital : the Closerie des Lilas saw me 
often. I followed the student’s career, and 
many a merry dance had I in those days of 
joyous youth. 

“Qne day I was thinking on my follies. My 
windows were open, and I had a fine view of 
the Luxembourg. It was the end of the 
month ; my purse was empty, and a sentiment 
of pride prevented me.asking favours from my 
father’s banker. I had been reading one of 
the ‘ Waverley Novels;’ the romances of Sir 
WALTER had always the power to inspire me 
with the desire for a better life. My book was 
on my knee, my mind was in Scotland, when 
I heard a tapping at the door, so gentle, so 
musical. Yes; that knocking at my door 
startled my very heart to a lively allegretto. I 
received no visitors: I had kept my sanctum 
from my fellow-students—from the LISETTES 
and Musettes of the Quartier Latin. 

_ “T was, therefore, surprised, and for a minute 
did not answer the summons. The tapping 
_was renewed. Spirit-rapping was then begin- 
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ning to turn the tables and the heads of Paris, 
and at twenty, hearts will beat somewhat 
quickly. I thought of my sainted mother, and 
rushed to the door. My sonmette had not 
moved; a presentiment of evil—a je ne sazs 
quot of fatality—seized me, and I almost fell 
against a tall form standing there. I soon re- 
covered, as the most melodious voice I ever 
heard, or ever will, uttered these words: ‘“ For- 
give me, sir; it is for charity.” 

“T asked her in; she was dressed in black, 
and veiled. She had tiny white hands, un- 
gloved, and told me she was begging on behalf 
of the sufferers from the earthquake in Mar- 
tinique. I apologised, and asked her to give 
me her address, adding that I would send to 
her after a visit to my banker’s. She declined, 
but assured me that she had to call in a day or 
two at the very house, and would wait again 
upon me. I could not obtain her name, she . 
answered so sweetly, ‘Une Dame de Charité 
has no name—charity must be veiled.’ She 
curtsied to me, retiring, as one would in the 
salon of a Queen of Spain.’ At the door 
she said—‘Au revoir! préparez beaucoup 
pour mes pauvres protégés. Dieu vous le 
rendra. She lifted her veil, and a face, like 
a Madonna of Raphael, eclipsing all I had 
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ever seen, was bewitching, and driving me 
mad. 

“That syren’s face is yet beforeme. Ah, why 
did I believe? One, two, three days I passed, 
and my ‘Dame de Charité’ did not return. 
The fourth day I was again at my window, 
and had been twenty times at the door, fancy- 
ing I heard the gentle tapping—in vain. Surely 
I heard a rap indeed, but there was no music 
in that violent knocking. I hastened to the 
door: a blue blouse was there staring at me 
with insipid, round eyes, holding in his hand 
a letter. ‘Ma'm’selle,’ said he, ‘donne moi 
cette lettre;’ but the vxvustre did not move. 
‘Ma’m’selle said I was to be sure it was 
Monsieur. I tore the missive, which con- 
tained but these few lines :—‘Sir,—for reasons 
I will explain I cannot come to you to-day— 
even a Dame de Charité must be prudent. I 
am sending to my comité: please give your 
offrande to the Auvergnat, the bearer of this, 
and come to-night at eight oclock to the 
Avenue des Acacias, to receive the expression 
of my gratitude for my poor victims.’ I had 
drawn 5,000 francs from Lafitte, and, sealing 
the notes, I wrote this line,— 


“¢ Merci! 4a ce soir.’ 
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“From that day I lost my rest—I loved. I 
never gave this ‘ Dame de Charité’ a present 
—only alms for her poor protégés. She had a 
way of looking at me so strange—her little 
hands were always cold. How I used to hold 
them for hours in my own! She always came 
to me, or I met her in the Bois. She was 
always doing good, always begging! Never 
an impure thought came into my mind. I 
never tried to penetrate the mystery of my 
belle inconnue. In avery short time my large 
deposit at Lafitte’s was gone. I had declared 
my love, but by a sentiment of 7e xe sazs quelle 
inspiration I had declared I had given away 
my last éu. She gave me some hopes: her 
friends were very noble—she was not free, but 
she would write to me. 

“T longed, I grieved, I hunted every quar- 
ter, but never saw my ‘Dame de Charité’ 
again. I fell ill, and made to my good mother 
a confession of my sorrow. She had pity for 
me, and she started for Paris, where she knew 
all the Faubourg St. Germain. Her quest 
was vain. She visited all the churches, all the 
clergymen—none knew the lost one by the ° 
description. At last my mother thought of 
the committee formed to collect funds for the 
unfortunates of Martinique. The little, cold, 
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tiny hands, so kissed, so loved, had robbed her 
poor protégés: no such sums had been sent to 
the committee, and the Anonyma of Charity 
not only robbed the money of the poor, but she 
robbed me of my heart; and the echo of her 
first gentle tapping at my door is all I have 
left of that ‘ Dame de Charité.’” 

This simple recital touched me. I looked 
at him, he seemed so grand, so unhappy in his 
memory. I had not a word to say, and I went 
home pondering where this enigma was solved ; 
I felt shy about begging, and have since always 
advised that the names of the donors should 
be given, or the donations forwarded to the 
sufferers through the press. The man who 
gives to women merely for their pretty faces 
pays for a pleasure. I do not call that charity. 
The noblest of all charities consists in educating 
the poor. A house cannot stand on a bad 
foundation. To save a flock of little children, 
as Miss Rye does, is charity. To do unto 
others what you would wish to have done 
to you, is the teaching of the Lorp; but 
to dun your friends with far-off miseries, of 
which you know nothing, is ostentation and 
imposition. 

During the war with America, anti-slavery 
dames were in fashion. Concerts were given 
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for the benefit of the negroes: charity was on 
every tongue at Exeter Hall, and there was a 
strong excitement at the West-end. I remem- 
ber visiting Lady M It was the height 
of the season, and her rooms in the afternoon 
were thronged with the fleur des pots of fashion. 
“ Kettledrum” had just settled in, and all the 
topics of society were discussed. Lady M 
was a elle, generous, noble-hearted, indifferent 
to all men. She had nothing to gain that she 
had not,—therefore, without a particle of 
envy. She was charmante,—not a “Dame 
de Charité,’ although, Gop knows, the most 
charitable woman I ever met,—that is, the least 
uncharitable. 

We were in a whirlwind of excitement. Par- 
liament, its members, Peers, and Commoners, 
fashion and its caprices, were our topics, when 
“James” throws open the doors and announces, 
“The Honourable Miss * * *.” In came 
sweetness itself, combining prettiness, fresh- 
ness, liveliness, preparedness, and all the 
“nesses” imaginable. A roll in her hand, in 
a morocco case, gave me the impression that 
our kettledrum would be musical. The little 
velvet table was covered with the tiniest silver 
service I ever saw—the exquisite fairy shell 
cups, so delicate had a customer more, and be- 
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fore our little gem of a lady could speak she 
refreshed herself with the finest Souchong I 
ever tasted. 

I do not know if gunpowder was mixed in 
the beverage, but our little lady had hardly 
refreshed her rosy lips when, without asking 
for the platform, as our American cousins say, 
her eloquence at once issued forth in an un- 
bounded stream, pleading for the children of 
Africa, deploring their bondage, their chains, 
their miseries, extolling their goodness, their 
gentleness, their inclination to worship — 
all expressed in an oration worthy of Bos- 
suet, if—if— well I will not explain the zf 
Lady M. gave £10; the Marchioness * * *, 
45; several a sovereign; a young girl a 
shilling. | 

Then came my turn. I bowed and excused 
myself by advocating the necessities of home, 
of the white slaves at our doors, and reserving 
my widow's mite for them. This was the first 
opposition our English “Dame de Charité” 
had encountered. We chatted, and we un- 
derstood each other. She drew me to the 
conservatory and sweetly said—‘“I can't per- 
suade you, but you know one must help civi- 
lization ;” and, said I, “ If your pvotégés are far 
off, confess it you rejoice you are not incom- 
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moded with nausea, for these children of Africa 
are noted for their perfume. You know the 
southern song,— 


‘The Lord he loves the Nigger well— 
He knows the Nigger by the smell.’” 


Then this little gem laughed heartily, showing 
a double row of pearls. ‘Indeed, you are 
right, quite right,” and the way she pressed 
her tiny laced cambric on her lips showed the 
daintiness of her nature. 

She soon left our kettledrum sae to play 
elsewhere the game of charming. Her col- 
lections were large. A strawberry /é/e, at a 
guinea a head, was given, and “ Uncle Tom” 
was in fashion. As for the merits of Sambo, 
the subject was a problem never discussed : 
all were charmed—all were satisfied—it was 
right; and the “ Dames de Charité” were 
plentiful during that sad war, as they were 
during our French war. In England, how- 
ever, the needy must be off the island to secure 
the sympathy of aut ton. If the fevered 
victims at the East-end were to proceed on 
pilgrimage to Belgravia, would they be well 
received? If one of those wan faces, so worn, 
so shivery in its feverish aspect, were to appear 
at our kettledrums, would it not have the effect 
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of Banquo’s ghost at the banquet of Macbeth ? 
Verily I say unto you, Sisters of Fashion, 
we have little charity in our composition, and 
true charity 1s a precious stone seldom dis- 
covered in the diamond fields of Fashion, 
where all is vanity! 


Le Chevalher a Industrie. 


Se aa 





é ave MEBODY once said that to enter so- 

“em ciety in England one requires “ blood, 
| amillion, or genius.” I believe it. 
Any kind of cleverness is a treasure, 
even in the humbug who by his wits manages 
to be az mieux with duchesses and marquises! 
May be an old aristocrat will take the “ Peer- 
age, Baronetage, and Gentry,” and look, in a 
moment @’ennuz, for the guartzer de noblesse of 
the hero—of course in vain. To be a Cheva- 
lier d’Industrie in London, with all the suc- 
cess desired by a scion of that noble race, 
he must be either extremely handsome or 
extremely ugly; his means of existence of a 
very problematic description : a small income 
would not do—it is too vulgar. How many 
deserve this title, yet glide away respected 
by all! | 

At every embassy in London it could be 
related how So-and-so had “taken them in.” 
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The genus multiplies in war time. _ Political 
locusts, feeding on events, they talk peace, 
whilst strife is their desire; are moral too— 
none more particular. How many good diplo- 
matic relations have led to unpleasantness 
through the manceuvres of these Cheva- 
liers d’Industrie! A great diplomatist, lately 
deceased, was very fond of encouraging such 
game in his preserves, and, at the last mo- 
ment, exposing the: villany of the Chevalier 
d’ Industrie. 

Too often these men prosper. Clever at 
obtaining information (how acquired no one 
knows), they buy and sell, under the cover of 
secrecy, and generally succeed. The lobby of 
the House of Commons is always decorated 
with these men about town, who are often 
favoured if not honoured guests at the table 
of peers, where honest men would not dare to 
venture. The Chevalier d'Industrie of the 
period is no longer the Robert Macaire of old 
days: oh, no—refinement has increased—he 
studies with more ardour the art of reading the 
human heart. To be master in this line of 
deceit, cunning and tact are specially requisite. 
Refinement is the best arm of these “ grandees 
of society,” who by their own wits manage to 
create themselves an existence at the expense 
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of fools, who believe in the flattery of these 
vultures. | 

Some years.ago a perfect specimen of these 
chevaliers appeared in London, and achieved a 
success unprecedented. How confounded those 
men were whom he had deluded, and how © 
they flew in every direction, ashamed to have 
assisted in fattening the bird of prey! Few 
will ever acknowledge the fact of having been 
duped. The “Baron” was very clever ; he 
mounted his horse with elegance, sat him with 
equal grace, and was quite an ornament to the 
Ladies’ Mile. No one could look more self- 
possessed, nor drop his eye-glass with more 
sublime indifference. | 

How he related the tale of having left his 
chAteau on the Rhine, where he was getting to 
be quite a misanthrope, moping, mildewing, 
au souvenir de ses ancétres! His mots were 
quoted through various social editions. He 
had managed to get into a club, he claimed 
some relation to a Royal family—he flattered 
the weaknesses of all, and, studying where 
the shoe pinched, he always avoided treading 
on people’s corns. A score of ladies of haut 
ton were outrées in their attention to the noble. 
rascal. The Guards of the Queen were for 
once humbled in their merits. He was the 
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talk. “What a lucky fellow the Baron is?” 
was the saying of all. “Who would have 
dreamed that the favourite would lose?” He 
had a knack these two years of betting on the 
right horse. A young duke, then much in 
vogue, declared he would stand by him. At 
the most fashionable club, that “eve of the 
Derby,” the Baron was universally courted— 
all were anxious to play cards with him, but an 
air of indolence and ill-humour was all the 
response they recetved—the game was not 
ready. The refined Gandins were disap- 
pointed. They could get no clue as to his 
abilities in making success his own every- 
where. | 

When the hurry of race-time had subsided 
into the usual routine of dinners, routs, and 
balls, our hero appeared again in the fulness of 
his glory. Every one knew his luck at the 
Derby ; nothing is more fascinating than. gold, 
no matter how obtained. The situation of the 
Baron was envied by all. There was not a 
mother of fashionable girls who would have 
said “nay” to the noble Baron; but he dic 
not presume to angle for a wife; he was an 
original—he would remain a bachelor, and his 
female friends from a score reached, at least, 
two. His courtships ended with the presenta- 
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tion of a very correct poodle, an admirable 
bouquet, and a lot of dainties in which our 
fashionable belles are such gourmets: 

The Baron had passed three seasons in 
fashionable life, had won enormously on the 
turf and at the clubs, when, one morning, care- 
lessly sitting in the park listening to the music, 
and gazing on vacancy, the Baron was seen 
to start and walk off through Albert Gate, 
followed by a tall, thin stranger, full of s¢zck 
demonstration, and uttering words not minced, 
nor fit for ears polite—it was a “race of men.” 
The gossips of society were pleased for a week. 
The exit of the Baron was noted and com- 
mented on. Sneers, cruel sneers, were not 
wanting. The final scene at the club had been 
awful. That tall thin man, a Russian, had 
insulted him, letting loose on the Baron all the 
floodgates of the black dictionary of abuse. 
Fashionable intelligence had a line that the 
noble Baron had left town for his chateau 
on the Rhine. 

Where he built his castle no one knew, and 
no one ever heard of him, but his purse was 
long, and he was soon forgotten in London. 
His victims on the turf died, one from fever, 
one from poison, one from some other mode 
of suicide. What did it matter? He had 
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succeeded in making a pack of greenhorns his 
slaves, his victims, and no doubt he found a 
mate on the banks of the Rhine not too proud 
to share the guartzers de noblesse of the Che- 
valier d’Industrie. A more dramatic end is 
generally the exit of these children of Hasard. 
When they are married their victims, if women 
-of honour, separate, if their morale has not 
sustained too much contamination from the 
contact. . 

The Chevaliers d’Industrie of the Press 
abound in England. They always boast of 
their honour. “A man of honour” is always 
in their mouths, and the colour of their politics 
is the hue suitable to their purses. It is 
at election times these literary glow-worms 
shine. with special lustre: the rich “ would-be 
commoner” who is easily flattered, generally 
finishes by believing himself a genius, and 
pays roundly for the knowledge. Abroad, the 
Chevalier d’Industrie is always decorated with 
some order, wearing rosettes imitating so well 
the Legion of Honour, a tiny thread being all 
the difference. 

Then there is the “San Juan d’Amerique,” 
the “ Asiatic Star,” and all the other imaginary 
insignia of honour. To the masses wz mon- 
steur décoré, should he be Beelzebub himself, 
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is a respectable man. In those gigantic 
swindles, German lotteries, the director has 
one, two, or three colours—banners of deceit— 
quicksands where many a family is wrecked 
and lost for ever. The Chevalier d’In- 
dustrie who negotiates marriages has almost 
always a “handle” to his name, if not a title. 
Many a poor young English noble could tell 
tales of these vampires of ‘“ Industry,” who 
have on their registers millions to be ex- 
changed for titles. Paris is the centre for 
the operations of the Chevalier d’Industrie in 
that line. 

Some years ago a woman had in Paris a 
very fashionable school for English and Ameri- 
can girls, and was connected with one of these 
offices for matrimonial alliances. How careful 
one ought to be in the selection of a home 
for the training of one’s children! The clever- 
ness of some of these fortune-hunters is great. 
I know a lady who drew a good number out 
of “ Hasard’s Register,’ and she tells the 
tale with glee. Out of the same office a prince 
married lately a millionaire, but as soon as the 
bride saw herself a Princess, she was deter- 
niga yo sree arr as one, and to look 
vines oe : = 4 O she pensioned off her 

allowance. We have at 
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present many ill-omened birds around us, all 
bound on a secret mission—dark sinners, who 
care not how many victims they make, pro- 
vided they succeed in taking in those weak 
enough to listen to those detestable villains 
called Chevaliers d’Industrie. 


Ditlomatists. 


ene () eee 


Papel’ Europe were better supplied with 
& i diplomatists, we should have been 
spared the most horrible of wars, 
and have escaped the 4th of Sep- 
tember. We likewise should not have had to 
witness the reign of horrors perpetrated by the 
Communists; the equilibrium of Europe would 
have remained as previously adjusted, and all 
the Powers would not experience the fears 
they now have of the mighty Emperor of 
Germany. England, more than any other 
country, lacks diplomatists: few, indeed, exist 
at all. Our present generation seems to have 
lost the penetrative sagacity of the preceding 
one, and to have passed away with the Derbys, 
Clarendons, and Palmerstons. 

Of what is our school of diplomacy com- 
posed? Of the scions of noble houses? Yes, 
but ‘many are deprived of the science that 
makes good diplomatists. It is a scandal ta 
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hear a young man, with a thimbleful of brains, 
exclaim to his friends :—‘“I go for diplomacy, 
the easiest, the jolliest, the best carrzére, my 
dear fellah, for me, who like an easy life and 
good dinners, to say nothing of the fair sex, 
that goes crazy for diplomatists.” Is it nota 
profanation of the word? The remedy for 
this evil lies in having schools for diplomacy, 
that would not become schools for scandal, but 
to infuse ideas of political economy, tact, know- 
ledge of the world, and, above all, knowledge 
of the human heart, for in the hands of diplo- 
matists rest the lives of millions. 

The practical wisdom of a Minister should 
be immense. A sanguinary man is not fit for 
the calling. A sensitive man, always on the 
gut vive of an amour-propre blessé can never 
be a good statesman. No matter what a 
Sovereign’s message may be, all depends upon 
the way in which it is delivered, and there lies 
the tact so necessary to a life on which depend 
so many interests. The education of young 
men destined by their rank to become states- 
men should be very different. 

To obtain the aim of perfection in this diff- 
cult career it is necessary to study generally 
and individually the celebrities of all ages and 
all countries, and then to mark the march of 
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progress and compare the changes of nations. 
Let competition be the rule, and let merit 
alone enter the sanctuary of diplomacy, which 
should not countenance immoral characters, OF 
any man with double ménages, or deceit, or 
imperfection. Nations should know the men 
they trust before they call them to their 
councils. A great diplomatist should not be 
married, yet he may be a “lady's man. 
Ladies can make good diplomatists. Lady 
Palmerston fashioned more statesmen that any 
one we know. 

I had a discussion with a great diplomatist, 
lately deceased, upon this very subject. A 
ducal name, belonging to one of those nice 
duchesses whose only fault is a rage for match- 
making, had set her net to catch the statesman, 
who was in bad health. He listened to all the 
temptress’s winsome ways in enumerating the 
merits of the young lady-noble she patronised. 
“How much better for his health,” &c., &c. 
How she bored him! How wittily he would 
repeat the theme! “Poor friend,” he never 
failed to add that he understood his duties, 
and would never marry. He was a sound 
diplomatist, yet no one knew better how to 
appreciate ladies, and in his opinion, an en- 


chained man was lost to the State. “If my 
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life is spared I will marry when the country 
needs me no more,” was his motto. 

He knew England’s necessity. He knew 
the lack of statesmanship, and deplored the 
way we have in England of sending our best 
men where they are not wanted. He was 
“ minutious,’—never disregarded trifles; his 
study-table was neatness itself, a row of snuff- 
boxes, souvenirs of all the courts of Europe, 
recalled constantly to his mind the courtesies 
of many lands. He knew how to appreciate 
fine arts, and his house was really a school for 
statesmen. But he is dead—and with him the 
art of conciliation ! | 

Another one, also deceased, more character- 
istic, perhaps, than the late Prince, had a power 
of satire so enlarged that to all eyes he was the 
créme de la créme des ambassadeurs ; to mine he 
was mischief itself, and mischief he did. Who 
does not know it? A Frenchman destitute of 
all the finish that makes great men caused the 
war we all lament. He, indeed, is not dead. 
To be a good ambassador one must be before — 
civilised Europe a great economist of public 
opinion. 

England is so attacked just now on the 7dle 
she played during the war (I allude to the 
pamphlet of M. Cucheval Clarigny) that more 
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than ever England should feel her necessity. 
Yet she has the best man as ambassador to 
France she ever had. M. Clarigny forgets the 
‘part Lord Lyons played during that sad war. 
He declined to recognise the Government of 
the Fourth of September, and only when M. 
Thiers was nominated by the Assembly did he 
salute him in the name of his Government, and 
all the other Powers followed suite. If France 
had not become revolutionised, England would 
have interfered. | 

But I stray from my subject. I wish to say 
that Bismarck is the best diplomatist in Europe. 
Why? Because he has in view but one Star— 
“the greatness of his country;’ and is un- 
influenced by any other bias. His persistency, 
his iron hand, and his will, are his greatest 
qualities. Such a man is wanted in England : 
two such men in France. Two, I say, for in a 
- country where religion does not exist there is 
double danger. True diplomacy exists, how- 
ever, in my opinion, in soothing influences ; 
and then woman can be great, and can inspire. 
man. I have known many great diplomatists, 
and the greatest were those influenced by 
ladies of intellect and virtue. 

Let great nations have a grand diplomatic 
concours, and let the most difficult questions of 
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the age be given as problems. Were I a 
Queen I would give (1) the portfolio of Prime 
Minister to the diplomatist that would settle 
the Irish question by giving justice to Ireland 
without doing injustice to England. That rule 
would extinguish at once all Fenian fires. (2) 
Another Ministerial portfolio would I give to 
the man who would find the way to give to 
Great Britain the same solid alliance she had 
with France under the Empire. (3) I would 
give large rewards to the intelligence that 
would find the way to solve the greatest 
questions for the benefit of nations. I would 
support the union of the Latin races; and to 
the diplomatist who effected this great union 
I would give my hand and heart. Utopian 
wishes and dreams! for alas! all may still go 
on, with the sameness of old, for ever and ever 
—until the demoniacal ambition of mankind 
shall have vanished, and one should write over 
the door of Parliament—the line of Dante— 


Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate. 
(Laissez toute espérance, vous qui entrez icl.) 


“ Lady-lke.” 





0 





the term “ Lady-like.” We hear 
men say, “She is a lady-like girl,” 





speaking of the pretty milliner in 
Regent Street. Go into the shop, and the 
very pretty girl who tries on the very pretty 
bonnet, called “lady-like,” will tell you that 
Lady So-and-so and Madame So-and-so have 
bought the very same ornament—it is so “ lady- 
like’”’—that the fair chignon will be seen, the 
Sunday following, at Hampton Court, with the 
very same lady-like head-gear. 

Now-a-days, to be “lady-like” isto be 
extravagant, and to be as ridiculous as possible. 
Now that the puffed chignon is put out, it is 
“lady-like” to have a double-plaited mon- 
strosity hanging on your back, comme une 
culotte de cabsllaud, in a net—stiff head-gear with 
no grace whatever. It is “lady-like” to be 
flounced to the waist, and to wear at the back 
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a horror designated a panzer. It is “lady-like” 
to run avery heavy bill at your milliner and 
dressmaker’s, —to involve your husband in 
debt. All the members of the dem:-monde of 
London are called by clubmen “lady-like 
girls.” 

Where must we find a word for the women 
really deserving this title, which the French 
express by La femme comme wu faut? I re- 
member a discussion in Paris under the Empire, 
and I was called upon to explain the meaning 
of the expression :—“La femme comme il 
faut,” cest a dire la femme idéalisée, pure, 
parfaite, charmante—toute grace, qui sait mar- 
cher comme il faut, parler comme il faut, ‘se 
taire’ comme il faut, savoir faire le ‘frou frou’ 
d’une robe comme il faut—mettre son cachemire 
comme il faut, montrer juste ce qu'il faut, pour 
étre ‘comme il faut ’—voila la femme du haut 
ton. N’est-ce pas étre la tentation? Helas! 
peu de femmes aujourd’hui représente ce type 
perdu. Le gofit des chiffons, l’amour du luxe, 
ont enlevé a la femme ce charme qu’une éduca- 
tion commenccée au berceau donne seule a la 
grande dame. Ses premiers pas, guidés par la 
simple élégance que nos méres aimaient, étaient 
empreints de grace et de ces ondulations char- 
mantes que nos meres possé€daient. Ces tailles 
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cambrées, helas ! perdues aujourd’hui par les 
tailleurs A la mode, qui, voul 


ant confectionner 
% tout prix, fabriquent des charmes appeleés 


‘tournures’—-A mes yeux stonstruositts. ° La 
femme comme il faut’ est devenue rare, mais 
elle existe encore caché & Pombre comme la 
violette, dont le parfum vous guide pour admirer 
sa simplicite.” 

As everybody speaks French in England, I 
will not translate my opinion of three years 
aco. A lady of my acquain 


tance told me the 
following anecdote as to the expression of 


“ Lady-like” :-—A young “swell” was pur- 
chasing a te: he was a Cambndge man, and 
a Cambridge sympathiser. for he mounted a 
sky-blue bow. The fair and fascinating chignon 
behind the counter offered him various shapes, 
and, opening a box. said: * Nothing could be 
more elegant, it is so lady-like” The young 
sky-bine sympathiser looked up, and blushing 
very much, * All night.” says he; “ the fashion 
will have it that even young men must be 
*lady-like’ IT suppose.” But the cirl was 1n- 
Nocent enough—as many ladies wear men's 
ties—and she was accustamed to the phrase. 


“ Bee your panion, sir, but I theught you 
wanted it fer your hdy.” 


This flattered 
the sky-blue. and he bought nwo ~ lady-like ” 
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bows to adorn his manlike self at the boat- 
race. 

A witty French marquise, a refugee here 
during the war, got so annoyed at the vulgarity 
of the “ lady-like” of England, that one day in 
Bond Street, where we were shopping, she 
stamped her tiny foot on the floor, and on the 
shopwoman exhibiting her wares as “lady- 
like” specimens, she said,—‘I want a man- 
tilla man-like.” The attendant was puzzled. 
“Your ladyship means a jacket @ /a mous- 
quetaire?” “ Anything contrary to what you 
show me as ‘lady-like,’— all de tvés mauvais 
gout.’ The lesson was felt, for ever since the 
“lady-like”” has been dropped, and the jackets 
are either “man-like” or “sailor-like.” 

My idea of “lady-like” is quite different. 
You will never hear me say of one of those 
-gentlewomen with whom England abounds, 
“She is lady-like.” It would, in my mind, be 
giving an insult to the lady, for it would clearly 
say, “You areasham.” A true gentlewoman 
shows her title in every action, in every word 
she utters; but how few dare to brave the 
eccentric tyranny of fashion, which stifles every 
grace that Nature gives to woman! I am 
wishing to hear that. Parliament contemplates 
taxing false hair, and I hope the tax will be 
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imposed, and beat the same time a very heavy 
one, so that the produce may relieve some of 
the miseries of the 300,000 starving poor of 
the southern and eastern districts of London. 
Why not? Is it not “lady-like” for a duchess 
to pay a poll-tax for the flour on the heads of 
her flunkies? ~Why not so much a head for 
the yellow deformity which spoils the native 
beauty of our daughters ? 








On Religion in Women. 
ee) ere 


ampli AT is a woman if she has no faith 
| orreligion? It is bad in a man not: 
to believe. The bias of his studies 
may be his excuse; but a woman, 
like a fragile flower, requires shelter, or she is 
an abandoned one without the zgis of religion. 
The more a woman is beautiful, the more she 
should cloud her beauties in the mysteries’ 
of Catholicism. Although I consider that a 
woman should be a religion in herself—although 
in every age of her existence she appears full 
of religious secrets, she has become now-a-days 
a vile compound of hypocrisy and sham protes- 
tations of virtue. | 

A true woman is a mystic flower, born with 
all the poetry of true religion. Asa girl she 
dreams of a land of happiness unknown—of 
virgin forests, where the axe of the woodman 
has never resounded, nor the foot of hunter 
ever profaned. She surrounds the idea of 
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marriage with all the poetry of sweet igno- 
rance! As a mother, when all the mysteries 
are eclipsed by sweet realities, her very reli- 
gion opens the gates of another mysterious life 
—‘ That infant’s future.” For this grand task 
what should we be without religion to give 
shape to our children’s natures? A woman, 
unless she belongs to the brazen kind of the 
Period, is born a pudigue being; a natural 
modesty is innate in us, and a sense of know- 
ledge that we carry a treasure makes the true 
woman desire to be veiled in a cloud of 
mystery. 

Where is the man that would choose a wife 
who has no religion, and who opposes sophisms 
and great words of knowledge to the duties 
which the Church imposes upon her? To 
have no religion is to acknowledge to have 
lost all pretence to feminine excellence. A 
wife who has no belief is a bad wife, because 
her time is passed to force her reason to 
belfeve she is right; and to stifle the echoes 
of her conscience, she dashes the mundane 
nature into the whirlwind of the world. The 
head of an irreligious woman is empty; her 
heart is hollow, exxzuz is devouring her, for 
she has no God to fill up the abyss of her life ! 
I could prove by examples that, without piety, 
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a woman cannot love father, mother, husband, 
or child. 

I will not enter into details of sects—Romans, 
Mussulmans, Protestants, and Jews, are all 
alike before their Maker. The belief in God, 
the adoration of the Divinity, are the bases of 
all. Why should we neglect to show that the 
fashionable education of the day is a false phi- 
losophy ? Happy those who believe. Away 
with your learned sentences, men of the period ! 
Let us adore our God unmolested by clever- 
ness—let us be mystic roses, offering all the 
perfume of our veneration to God; and you 
men belonging to us. will be the first to be 
enchanted by the pure incense of a religious 
heart. Nature made woman religious. Fashion 
has destroyed our purity, and scientific atheism 
has made of us learned idiots, who, shame on 
us! are seeking in monstrosity an excuse for 
our follies. Do not bring confusion on your 
souls by letting them come in contact with 
religious bigotry. In the eyes of God the best 
of mothers, for instance, are the most religious. 

With Christians all the old principles of 
Christianity come to my mind like a host of 
angels enveloping my heart, and filling it with 
a desire to be the Christian that nature intended 
me to be. And now, Men of the Period, my 
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Christmas monition to you is this :—If you 
want to be happy do not interfere with the 
religion of our hearts—encourage the feeling 
of reverence, and you will be revered in turn. 
True religion brings forth Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; to practise these three virtues is the 
key of happiness. Ladies, let your religion be 
a retiring one—let your boudoir be the altar 
of your prayers—never mind the “ Qu’en dira- 
t-on?” Hope for all that is dear to you—the 
faith you practise—and treat all creeds with 
the charity manifested by Him of: whom mil- 
lions of people sing at this time as in the 
glorious “ Messiah,”— “A little child is born 
unto us.” 


Rage and Sensation. 


“All is not Gold that glitters.” 


M7 me U RDER— infanticide —regicide—the 
WA t4| three scourges of a country—are too 
often the result of rage and sensation. 
Un chien enragé mord—un homme 
envagé frappe. The unfortunate clergyman 
confesses—“I have killed my wife in a fit 
of rage.” The son of a city baronet was 
killed in a fit of rage. The regicide Ravaillac 
committed murder for sensation. Louvel assas- 
sinated the Duc de Berri for the same cause. 
The attempt of Orsini had no other motive 
than desire for notoriety. Garibaldi, in Ca- 
prera, would die in his island if now and then 
he did not try to cause a sensation. Mazzini, 
Rochefort, Flourens, Cluseret, Pyat, &c., were 
intoxicated with the ambition to make a sen- 
sation. Rage, jealousy, and sensation are, 
therefore, the motive power of most crimes. 
Our economists are aware that our bad | 
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system of education must be the result of these 
forms of madness. England—this rich land of 
boasted liberty—is the theatre of the greatest 
number of tragedies ending in murder and 
infanticide. France produces more regicides ; 
that is, France is more revolutionary. A Pro- 
_testant clergyman has killed his wife! A 
Protestant priest—a descendant of Calvin, who. 
condemned the celibacy of priests—has killed. 
his companion on life’s journey in a fit of rage. 
The world will be excited, the culprit punished ; 
and, the sensation over, the world will go on as 
ever, seeking spectacles: but nothing will be 
done towards the cure of murderous insanity. 
We should have fewer clergymen, and only 
those that love the vocation for such a life of 
'teaching—the virtuous ones who preach must 
belong to a species of men who would espouse 
the Church only, and leave women to the world. 
Protestants who criticise Rome—ye English- 
men so fond of looking abroad to satisfy the 
cravings of your consciences—why not use 
your influence in purging the Church of England 
of all its unfit priests? You see naught else 
ina “living” but an income: it should be the 
sanctum to cure and improve the mind of the 
sinner. A clergyman should be better than 
his laity ; a doctor should know more than his 
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patients, or how could cures be effected? We 
are on the verge of a social abyss. This 
equality between clergy and laity takes away 
all their moral influence from the clergy, and 
their advice is thrown away. 

Yet let us believe that nothing is harder to 
remove from man, woman, or child than the 
good which God has infused in us. Un- 
fortunately, we learn evil quicker than right, 
and there lies the problem to be solved. If 
teachers were to appeal to our good feelings, 
and recall to their pupils that the Creator is all 
goodness, children would take pleasure in 
doing what is natural to their godly natures, 
and good examples would be followed. But 
the world proceeds otherwise—the interest of 
the clergy lies in their own families, and re- 
ligious education is neutralised by the fact that 
to be listened to one must be better than his 
hearers. In the country, woman’s aim is “the 
young clergyman ”—a hunt to win the prize, to 
catch the bird—a kind of rage to become the 
partner of the holy man. 

And is not the reason of this rage sensation ? 
Find me the clergyman in England who lives 
for his flock, and who does not weigh world- 
liness and the 4 s. d. before all considerations. 
Therefore, the great duty is negleeted—the 
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schools of the young generation corrupted— 
ambition seizes all, and folly and crime follow. 
Let us believe that human nature is not yet so 
fallen as to permit the commission of such 
crimes in the cool possession of the senses. 
No; we cannot admit that these people have 
their reason who launch wives, lovers, or little 
babes into eternity in a fit of rage! Let 
clergymen and doctors study this great fact, 
and find the remedy to cure such minds. 
Despair not, philosophers; it is never too late 
to mend. Butas long as we allow unprincipled, 
uneducated men in society, to act as treache- 
rous spies, allowed to peer into every corner of 
our homes to find some secret, that they may 
throw their malicious slime on our daughters 
and wives, rage and folly will impel humanity 
to commit these dreadful crimes. 
Sensation—the goddess of our age—the 
summit of everybody’s ambition in “ society’— 
is, to my mind, the opium that drowns intelli- 
gence, and leads us to folly. For sixpence we 
have a fashionable paper, supported by the 
élite—the créme de la créme—of society, glowing 
all over with flattery of vices. The fact is, 
the fashionable intelligence contributor could 
not be the “swell” he is if he did not gloat 
over the faces, shoulders, and limbs of our 
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daughters and wives. Furthermore, a writer 
comparing the delicacies of the upper ten 
thousand with the weak pretenders to fashion 
should be imprisoned and fined. 

Is he not thus creating enmity and showing 
bad example to the second row in society, they 
doing the same to the third and fourth rows, 
until the corruption shown in the higher spheres 
reaches the workmen’s homes, and destroys all 
principle? Let the dukes, marquises, earls, 
and barons of England take in hand the grand 
question of education—let their minds conde- 
scend to look at the state of corruption in 
society—they might then discover a black 
speck growing larger and larger day by day. 
Yonder a flag with the words “ Liberty”— 
“Injustice avenged!” They may then say, 
indeed, our people are getting troublesome. 
Their lordships’ dignity would descend a little 
—fear of a greater disaster might bring them 
to action, and make them talk less gushingly 
about sufferers “far away’—induce more effec- 
tive reforms at home, perhaps attended with 
less sensation, but saving England from its. 
awful state of corrupted morals. 

It is yet time—we must awake to our danger. 
Socialistic doctrines are spreading and threaten- 
ing everywhere. Would you be surprised in 
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this apathy? Rise above it, or we shall have 
here the same condition of things as in France. 
A band of bad men who have nothing to lose 
in this world, will sell their lives to the “ Inter- 
nationale” for a dash of sensation and a few 
barrels of gin and rum, and the edifices of 
London will fall in ashes as the buildings in 
Paris. Too late then to mend. This British 
indifference for all that is not within its own 
circle will be our ruin. We have fed Com- 
munists. We have, for the rage of sensation, 
penetrated into their dens. We have seen a 
straw in the eye of our neighbour, and not a 
stone in ours, and now it has come to this :— 

“ The Internationale here holds its meetings 
almost publicly. | 

“The Government is aware of the infernal 
plan by which, at a given moment, the public 
buildings of London are to be exposed to the 
fate which befell so many in Paris. Boats are 
waiting on the Thames to receive the treasures 
of the Bank of England~an easy prey, say the 
conspirators—so soon as the main artery of the 
Strand shall have been burnt, and the public 
buildings—the barracks especially—shall have 
been blown up, as was three years ago the 
Clerkenwell Prison. 

“Careless by nature, and too much engaged 
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with business to think of the morrow, spoiled 
by a long-established liberty and a fabulous 
prosperity, having for many generations for- 
gotten the scourge of war, foreign or civil, we 
allow ourselves to drift on without taking heed 
of the signs of the times.” Besides, we have 
become the most selfish, the most immoral — 
people on earth. We are intoxicated with our 
wealth, and we descend the social ladder— 
daily more corrupted and more vicious—all for. 
the sake of sensation. 


Gentlewonten. 


o~_—_ 





“ Touch the chords gently, — 
Those strings are heart-strings.” 
GENTLEWOMAN, like a violet, 
is rarely found in large centres. 
ee Her loveliness lies in her manners 
—her gentleness is expressed on her face; 
a nameless something attracts you—something 
that never deteriorates—something that defies 
the mental poverty of the malicious. -4 gentle- 
woman needs no beauty. It is in the country 
you find the best types of gentiehood. The 
belles, the gentlest the best of many 2 county, 
have never seen London: many during the 
season have been wretched, pining for the green 
helds, some even for the smoke of their county 
towns, 2 Labret of the rude roughness too often 
exhibited to gentlewomen in London society. 
oe enjoved the acquaintance of foreign 
Dukes and Queens, Princes and Princesses 
es and Duchesses, B ee 
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Marquises and Marchionesses, Counts and 
Countesses, Honourables and Esquires of all 
countries, sans compter the military and their 
wives, I may say that in no part of the world 
are gentlewomen to be found to excel in gentle- 
ness and virtue those of England. What a 
contrast to the clashing, splashing, would-be 
ladies of London society, of which too many 
judge as the standard women in England! 
In one of the many country visits I paid some 
years ago | found a type of this class of women 
I want to-day to depict, and the impression it 
made upon me had the gentlest of influence on 
eight years of my life. 

After a few hours by express train I arrived 
at the station of one of our great centres—my 
first impression was a souvenir of Dante's 
“Inferno,” and I made up my mind that my 
visit should be short. At the station the 
family carriage, the family coachman, every 
fold of his fat body looking as part of 
the equipage, and, like the oak marking every 
year of its existence in the forest, every 
wrinkle in his honest face seemed to mark a 
year in the family. That coachman’s face— 
poor fellow, he’s now dead—lI will never 
forget. My second impression made me 
forget the first smoky appearance of the town 
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when I heard the gentle voice of the carriage s 
occupant, saw the azure of those blue eyes, 
received the kiss of pure friendship—never 
forgotten souvenirs of that period of my 
life. 

We sat hand-in-hand in the spacious carriage, 
and were driven out of the smoke; the trees 
began to appear, suffering a little from grime 
and dust, when we arrived at the gate of the 
Eden. We passed through a broad, long 
roadway, bordered by bushes and clusters of 
flowers, and we are at the door of the mansion, 
a spacious entrance—nothing narrow and mean 
here. It is June, yet fires are blazing, “for it 
is cold and dark in the North,” says the old 
housekeeper. Every one knows what life is 
in the country—the panorama of country life 
changes little—the phlegmatic but good-hearted 
country gentleman is nearly the same over all 
the English counties. 

How quiet the large house was, how gentle 
the queen of that household, how time flies 
when all goes smoothly! No jealous feeling, 
no loud talking, no school for scandal—old 
servants, old birds—even the crows in the 
old trees had familiar faces. The breakfast 
table at eight o'clock is presided over by 
our dear hostess. All is fresh, all is nice, 
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the sons are dutiful, and the appetite good; 
all display respect, and the-wild notes of their 
may-be wild lives have not reached here, for 
all is harmony in the household of a gentle- 
woman. Yet she takes interest in the smallest 
details of the children’s pleasure—their sport 
is hers, their troubles hers, their wants, their 
joys, all are studied in that quiet masterly way 
that knows no selfishness. 

What a long stream of happiness between 
these two (man and wife), who had begun life 
in their first love, and ended in it, all in one, all 
incommon. The azure of that blue eye, never 
fired by anger, was the heaven of her husband’s 
life. Strange that the children did not shape 
their lives on such models! 

For months I have studied that admirable 
woman—never idle, never exnuyée, never in- 
different. Old Mrs. D., the housekeeper, was 
also an institution. She knew all the wants of 
the village. A man had broken his arm, a 
woman had been confined of twins, an aged 
man lost his sight, when the carriage would be 
ordered, and the miseries were relieved but 
never spoken of. I remember that an artist 
had executed a remarkable piece of wood 
carving; the gentlewoman had spoken a word 
to her lord, and without bargaining for the 
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piece of art, and weighing talent as we do in 
London, £100 were slipped into the artists 
hand, and a good glass of old Madeira comforted 
his poorheart. We learned after that cé pauvr e 
honteux, ce grand artiste, mouratt de faim. 
She never spoke of it—all was quiet, all even, 
all harmony—from the first hour in the morn- 
ing till the last at night a run of good in- 
tentions. 

The influence of these gentlewomen is 
immense; they procure more votes for Parlia- 
ment than twenty Duchesses. Unhappily for 
mankind, these gentlewomen rarely have many 
daughters—one living in this particular case, and 
one an adored gentle spirit who had died while 
Stepping into adolescence: and her room was 
Kept virgin of intruders. and the mother went 
daily and put a fresh flower—a rose-bud—in the 
empty room, so tull of the souvenirs of her own 
mimiature. All this also was done with the 
current harmony of a nature so grandly simple. 
Yet she possessed a fine intellect her know- 
Inter almost: universal —tistery. novels, the 
— oe Were ali famtiar subjects. No 
RLS Lapa ae quickiy aa mv life. none 
branee, ck shee Ree ae es haeenaa aspera 
Been of hapnines ie : ae Ss in that 

. SSN AES Rowess of the rarest 
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kind, and gentlewomen of the purest mind, 
passing their lives in increasing happiness and 
diminishing misery, unlike our ways of this 
period, where the art of making each other 
miserable is a study from infancy. 

It is far from my mind to insinuate that 
London possesses no gentlewomen. London, 
the orbit of nobles, fétes, and courts,—London, 
to which the human bees are attracted by 
gaiety, folly, and lucre—London, the resort of 
talent and wisdom—London will collect in its 
vast bosom all the brilliant stars of beauty and 
esprit. An immense fascination makes us seek 
the dark city. There is about the giant metro- 
polis a 7e xe sats guot, a glare, a tourbition, un 
enfer qui attire et gut bréle, a thirst never 
satisfied—something unnatural metamorphosing 
the human heart to every shape except the 
good-natured one. Away with all that sublime 
nonsense of a London season, making of 
our girls old women, of our boys édasés or 
roues. 

Can you then expect in this furnace of vice 
and ambition to find other than made-up 
women, forced plants that have bloomed in the 
hothouse of society, that are everything except 
themselves, and that the lover of the beautiful, 
the good, the refined, the happy, has to look 
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»Y Sentlewomen in the country, among those 
<spPised “country cousins,” the sweet violets 
€ England’s social parterre ?P The _ white 
esather of Scotland and the shamrock of 
~<cland also wither and die in London 
2c lety | 





Men of the Pertod,— 


Fournalists. 
ey; ene 


m © class of men are more abused, none 
more feared, none so unsuccessful as 
journalists. As in every profession 
the good suffer for the bad, and there 
are many classes in the ranks. The political 
squib heads the profession in London. In 
Paris journalists are not generally so gentle- 
manly as the English editors, but they surpass 
the British in sarcasm : they spare nobody, and 
are light-hearted on all questions. They will 
either fight a duel with the offended party, or 
dine au Café Anglais en bons camarades. The 
English penny-a-liner has not his equal on the 
Continent. These eavesdropping and literary 
backbiters take no special rank in the tribe of 
Bohemians called journalists. . 

I do not wish to be too indiscreet, nor do I 
want to show up the scribes of the community 
who propagate and swell with blackmajling 
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booty ; nor will I tell the secrets of the “ party 
journalist,” or the “Fenian partisan.” We all 
know that in every profession there is corrup- 
tion, and a little abuse is now a speculation. 
There are exceptions to all rules. Far from 
my mind to judge according to fashionable 
opinion that to be a journalist one must be a 
renegade, a kind of pariah, a vagabond of some 
kind, who has started up among them like a 
bad mushroom to poison the sweet atmosphere 
of their parterres. No; let us peep into that 
busy life where so little fruit is ever gathered, 
and know that to be a conscientious journalist 
is to be a martyr—or a slave. 

True literary talent is almost always crushed 
by the speculative journalists, who, with a fair 
education, “try their luck” in the literary world 
as you would take your chance in purchasing a 
melon—you know the proverb. The number 
of gentlemen who write is immense, but few are 
“super-excellent.” Therefore, true genius is 
lost in the crowd, and men of talent too often 
starve. To have a fine organisation and bea 
journalist is to be a kind of Prometheus, the 
vulture being public opinion. Now for an 
English type. 

See that man walking, head down, along the 
Strand, pale, careworn; the seams of his coat 
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are white, his boots are wrinkled and broken, 
his hat greasy, and a tell-tale little fringe to 
his wristbands speaks volumes. He is good- 
looking, tall, and slender, but there is an air of 
misery and genteel poverty about him; he is 
anxious—the politics of the day are embar- 
rassing—his imagination takes flight into un- 
known regions—his speciality is to write a 
leader on the last event, whatever it may be. 
An ungrateful task. How can he remain 
honest and please the public is the uppermost 
idea in his brain: then a luminous idea comes 
across his mind, for he smiles: he has had no 
work to do fora fortnight, and the credit of a 
poor journalist is a small one. His wife is a 
careless individual, fit for nothing but sighing 
over her former success—the leader is written, 
and £3. 3s. are paid for it—the man is happy, 
and brings all to his poor home, and he never 
dreams of flying away to a higher sphere; 
and, for instance, never dreams of becoming 
an art critic or a fiction writer. He will die 
poor, a slave to his principles of honesty; he 
will remain what he 1s all his life. 

Many a man has suffered from hunger for 
his honesty and credulity. A literary career 
does not pay, and of all the professions it is 
the least desirable; if daily bread depends on 
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it, for the want of money paralyses the moral 
energy of the writer. More success may 
attend the journalist in the political arena if he 
is a diplomatist, and knows how to write the 
panegyric of the political gladiators. What 
capital has been sunk in establishing news- 
papers !—bright meteors for a time, vanishing 
into oblivion. What a long series of misery 
could be recorded of these éravailleurs de la 
presse! Vf all the money wasted on dreams of 
glory never to be realised could be employed 
in forming different schools of literature, what 
an improvement ! 

As the press has become a speculation, it 
would pay to educate erterttics. To read 
and judge a book with impartiality implies 
much more talent than one would suppose. 
Can 2 read a picture without profound 
study 2. Must you not know all the different 
schools to judge what a Munilo is from a 
Guido Reni, or a Raphael from an Albino, 
a Tenters from a Douw.a Rembrandt from a 
Vandyke? The same in Hterature. If an 
examination was necessary, how many a litté- 
rateur, how many a would-be critic would 
be put asite? Unfortunately the press is 
Studied to please the lower dasses. and re 
Bret joumalism does nev sell The paper of 
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an immoral editor, who comments on the vices 
and scandals of the many-sided English life, 
will sell much better than the Glode and the 
Morning Post, for instance. 

All is speculation. More lucky are our’ 
transatlantic brothers of the press, known to 
be masters in the art of spreading social 
scandals, and to describe the beauty of ladies 
and charms too often talked of in the press. 
Yankee editors will think nothing of publishing 
the most secret of Zazsons ; but the chief Ameri- 
can editors are fashionable, and in many cases 
hold Government appointments. Men who 
have received some education can write more 
or less; but originality and talent are as rare 
in the press as in any other profession. Pub- 
lishers sometimes have it all their own way, 
and become too often the brain-suckers of poor 
authors. Critics are frequently in league with 
them, and the editor is often innocent of great 
injustice done to authors. Iam not now speak- 
ing of the great men, rich and powerful, who, 
like Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, and Thackeray, 
had fortunes of their own to fall back upon, 
but of the authors relying on their works for 
the daily support of may be a large family. 

Malgré the celebrated song of Beranger— 


“Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans,’”— 
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-few can relish the garret life which competition 
reserves for the legion of poor journalists! Who 
was the celebrated writer who wrote to his lady 
love,—“ My room is small and cold, but at 
night I place round my neck a handkerchief 
which has touched yours, and I no longer feel 
the cold?” Sublime poverty full of poetry. 
Few ever think of the forgotten dead killed by 
softening of the brain, often by hunger.. Many 
a scholar earns a mere pittance. I know men of 
great literary merit mere “readers” in printing- 
offices, or writing pleas for lawyers, scarcely 
earning enough to keep themselves from cold 
and hunger, while coarse uneducated men, full 
of egotistic self-appreciation, will make lots of 
money by a knowing wink. Reforms in the 
great association of the press would bring a 
healthier tone to our literature. Newspaper 
reports on immoral cases should be abolished, 
and examinations as to capacity be enforced. 
Then the misery of the honest journalist would 
be relieved. | 

Now for a type of a French journalist, taken 
from life. Hewas a friend of poor De Musset, 
who, poor himself, could help Leon very little. 
In the Quartier Latin they had met—in the 
Quartier Latin experienced the first palpita- 
tions of their hearts; when in the garret the 
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little grisette with her merry laughter had 
many a time mended that coat so transparent 
to-day. Leon was a starved-looking indi- 
vidual, his long brown hair, covering the collar 
of his well-worn coat, was the most glossy part 
of his personal surroundings. Musset was 
so proud of these oily locks, and the zournalkste 
en herbe would turn the stray locks from his 
forehead, introduce his two first fingers in his 
rédingote, always buttoned to the top (for éoudze 
absence de linge was apparent), then advancing 
a doubtful boot, would take his air zzspzré, and 
make rehearsal before the plate-glass window 
of the charcutier du coin. 

Too often a sigh—too often a cotelette bien 
panée would make him desire to steal it. And 
arm in arm with Musset, proud of these 
locks, they marched one day, notwithstanding 
their hunger, to the office of the most famous 
paper in Paris, Musset remaining below, and 
the journalist ascending the dirty stairs, and on 
a greasy door the words “ Cabinet du rédacteur- 
en-chef” did give the aspirant to fame most 
violent palpitation. However, he soon re- 
covered his equilibrium, and the rehearsal before 
the “charcutier’s” window was remembered, 
the oily locks thrown back. The “ Tournez 
le bouton, s.v.p.” (so polite Frenchmen are) was 
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obeyed,.and the “airinspiré” puton. Horror! 
there are twenty hungry-looking aspirants with 
rolls of doubtful yellowish paper waiting the 
pleasure of the rédacteur-en-chef. A pompous 
man was he, and is now, a speculative mind, 
a lucky commercial traveller of the press, who 
never had an original idea, but knew how to 
obtain “orders” from the ideas born in the 
yarrets of the Quartier Latin. 

Our hero of the glossy locks had an air of 
distinction among the rest, and after an hour's 
waiting when the rédacteur came in the ante- 
room giving, like an Emperor, “ une audience 
publique,” he sorted him out, and talked a few 
minutes with him. ‘“ What have you got there, 
mon ami?” “A feuilleton—‘ Le Coeur d'une 
Gairisette.’ ” The rédacteur-en-chef laughed ; 
‘“peut-on étre aussi jeune ? Les filles de marbre 
ct les cceurs de bronze are in fashion. The 
demi-monde has killed the grisette,” and he re- 
turns the manuscript so full of Musset. “ None 
af that, but 1 want a commis—un homme & tout 
(aire vous me plaisez—faisons un marché— 
Voik stgneres ‘Saint Luc’ pour le feuilleton, 
‘Natit Joan” pour la chronique, ‘ Septembri- 
wun” pour les premiers articles, et vous aurez 
Kaur tranes appointement par an— c’est 
Dasaite tai jo sttis cen Greux.” 
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Leon was enchanted ; he accepted the for- 
tune of £48 a year, and Musette made beau- 
tiful “chateaux en Espagne,” and how they 
danced at Saint Cloud the next Sunday, and 
the old Jew of the Quartier Latin lent them a 
five-franc piece in advance at 150 per cent. 
interest, and the “cotelette” and the “sau- 
cisson” were purchased, and une bouterlle de. 
vin bleu; and they were happy. Since that 
Musette has disappeared. She heard from 
Leon that the “Filles de Marbre” were in 
fashion, and he was left alone. | 

For ten years he worked without ceasing, 
and the rédacteur-en-chef was rich ; to-day he 
has 2,000 francs (£80), and he will never be 
able to be anything else but the man-of-all- 
work of the great rédacteur, the brain-sucker 
of Leon—the parasite of the oily locks. Leon 
looks old, and is scarcely forty. Many of his 
comrades of the Quartier Latin have died— 
one at the Hospital, one in his own garret, one 
with charcoal, one in the Seine, one in Africa, 
and all had begun life with the hope to become 
a Racine, a Corneille, or a Lamartine. The 
life of a journalist is a thorny path—few can 
overcome its difficulties. 


Men of the Pertod—The Pretty 
Man. 


——odO 








— 7 aH HERE are men in every country who 

Sw) pass their lives in adorning them- 
selves, and Beau-Nicholas- like, have. 
no other thought than their person. 
Their life is epitomized in these phrases : “ 1 am 
very good-looking—my clothes fit—the cut of 
my coat is the last fashion—my hat is the latest 
shape, and the lily of the valley and rosebud at 
my button-hole cost 2s. 6d.; I am a client of 
Truefitt’s, and when I walk in Regent-street or 
Piccadilly, or the Boulevards, or on Broadway, 
the girls admire my beauty.” Such fellows are 
the empty-headed fools of every society, and 
their opinions on all questions are based on 
looks. The looks of a “pretty man” need not 
be described. 

He is, in the eyes of sensible women, a 
horrible nuisance. Wuith a total absence of in- 
tellect, he attracts around him his equals. She 
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who flatters best—she who loves the /adesses 
of his mighty person is the della adorata. You 
may know his vocabulary of phrases on a very 
short acquaintance. “What do you think of 
that fellow, So and So? Have you seen the 
fit of his coat? What boots!- I wonder who 
is his hatter? ‘pon my word he is the ugliest 
wretch I ever saw.” Looks and nothing else. 
A pretty girl with little brains fell in love with 
a fop Adonis of this class; she was demonstra- 
tive, as all of her kind are on first impressions ; 
and under the mistletoe a little fight for a kiss 
—a fight so stiff, so clumsy on his part, for he 
was afraid to derange his toilet; the merry 
girl, in making a screen of her fair arm, ruffled 
the cosmetic on his. sandy moustache—the 
cause of a rupture, for Beau-Nicholas could not 
forgive the derangement of his moustache. 
There are “pretty men” in many classes, 
amongst the rich, the possessors of £300 a 
year, and the chevaliers d’industrie. He is 
almost always the show horse of woman, un- 
educated and spoony; he looks effeminate, has 
always soft white hands, walks little, with a 
kind of a skip, never dances but oses, or 
“makes shapes,” asthey sayin America. And 
the looking-glass is the xe plus ultra of pictures 
for him, and sums up all the painters. “There 
G 2 
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is nothing in the Academy like that head 
reflected there!” 

There are many very fine men, fine fellows, 
but they do not know it. The manly soldier, 
the bold traveller, the clever engineer, the 
‘spirited lawyer, often the best-looking of men 
do not know it, and do not look it—intelligence, 
a refined education, impart so much modesty 
to our best men. 

See the chariot of that Goddess of Folly— 
it is surrounded by “pretty men,” the Messrs. 
Nancy, the swells of the Period. It seems 
as if our age were productive of these silly 
insipids, so few manly fellows does one see 
nowadays. The greatest men of all countries 
are generally not good-looking to the eye; but 
look attentively, every line of that face tells a 
tale; see the size of the head and brains. Go 
to the Capitol in Washington—examine the 
heads of the members. | did not see a “ pretty 
man’? among them. The assembly which in 
my mind recalled most of the heroes of ancient 
Rome, for size and intellect, were certainly 
found in the Senate Chamber. 

Away with these effeminate idols of the 
Period! let such “men” be set apart; let the 
rich swell sit at the bow-window at White’s, or 
at the one in Fifth Avenue, or at the Cercle in. 
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Paris; let the pretty fools turn the heads of 
the Girls of the Period—all hollow inside, all 
_ “gold” outside—let the fine intellectual maidens 
avoid men that are only fit to adorn themselves, 
and show off only in guiding their high-stepping 
horses, or pampering their self-conceit. All 
. worldiness, all show. Yet, if women were to 
avoid all such men, society. would have a 
healthier tone. Many pretfy men have, how- 
ever, large ambition in the great struggle for 
the happy event of life—marriage. No tales 
out of school. Many a pretty man is not quite 
idle. You find some in Government offices, 
trimming their rosy nails from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. I feel indiscreet to-day; it is my hate 
of pretty men. | 

Many have remained bachelors; they never 
can find the heiress, so longed for, that is to 
fall in love with these lovely locks! Too bad! 
After having paid so much money to the 
Société Matrimoniale, where it 1s said you can 
find “a match” fully insured against losses, but 
not against misery! No, no; the world is 
' wide enough for all. Let the vain pretty man 
be. It will only set forth the real—bring to 
the front the truly fine fellows—the manly ones 
—the labourers of intellect. 


Men of the Period.—Noodles. 


eee VERY BODY knows that a Noodle is 
adi) not a gem of intelligence, yet in his 
way he is a very useful man—that 
is, his presence serves well for 
grouping a contrast. He is an instrument out 
of which you can get no sound of harmony. 
Is it not better than to be bored with bad 
music, for the heart of a Noodle is not turned 
to the finer issues of life? Yet, like the guitar, 
which though silent and without strings, is often 
a treasure for a painter, he helps to make a 
good picture! Many carry with them myste- 
rious probabilities of descent, and recall to the 
mind Darwin's theory—many are to be seen 
at flower-shows, exhibitions, and in Rotten 
Row. 

A Noodle is a very harmless individual after 
all, and amusing sometimes ; for instance, when 
he gets in a passion, and utters his broken 
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_ sentences, and looks as if he feels he were one 
of Nature’s noblemen. The Poetical Noodle 
is less amusing; he will tell you a long story 
about the stars, and compare women to every- 
thing in the sky—sun, moon, stella, &c.—the 
same story to every one that he meets. A 
Noodle never changes, and never improves— 
he is born so. It will not be said of him that 
he is a new creation every day. The Noodle 
of the Period may be a strong word, but no 
word expresses better that class of weak speci- 
mens of the “genus homo.” <A Noodle is not 
a Szoé—far from it. I would not undertake 
to describe a Snob after Thackeray. A: Snob 
apes gentility: the other is gentility itself, 
although a simpleton. Why could not a 
simpleton look genteel ? 

Do not confound again the Noodle with the 
“Squirt”—a strong word very graphically 
applied to a man with fluent speeches but no 
basis of education—-a babbler with some show 
of power in ejecting a volley of words, too often 
without any significance whatever. Yet where 
there are Noodles there is alwaysa “Squirt,” for 
it is only simpletons who can have the patience 
to listen to such a compound of ignorance and 
vanity. Our Noodle of the Period only utters 
broken sentences, and haws and yaws with a 
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drawling finish. ‘“Confound the fellow!” 1s 
about the strongest of the expressions of this 
exquisite individual. As I say,a man borna 
Noodle remains invariable. Eton, Rugby, 
Oxford, and Cambridge are full of them. 
They take apparent polish—they do not look 
common by any means—and a silent Noodle 
may be a picture to look at, that fills its place 
in society. | 

In a word, they are the coryphées of this 
immense stage called “Society.” The Duchess 
de M , the queen of good manners and the 
best salons in London, never invites Szods, but 
she loves silencious Noodles to serve as foils 
for the stars of her parties. To enter a recep- 
tion or a conversazione where this silent element 
is not prominent is perfect torture, for the 
buzz of voices talking altogether does not bring 
much harmony of sound. Therefore a Noodle 
is a useful fellow after all, and if he is not vain 
of imaginary talent he is tolerable. It is not 
his fault if brought up in idleness, the sparkles 
of his intelligence were smothered in the cradle 
of luxury. ‘You cannot make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear” is a good old saying, yet one 
can always educate stupidity into a semblance 
of wisdom. 

The Noodle in love is a curiosity worth 
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looking at; his appearance is then like a porce- 
lain figure—one invariable smile fixed on the 
features. He is not vain; generally good- 
natured, he is liable to be made “pigeon pie” 
of. Nothing in God’s creation 1s more un- 
changeable than the Noodle. Like his love 
smile, he is always the same—‘owjours au 
beau fixe. Such natures are happy, and to 
many women a Noodle is an exquisite. The 
way that eye-glass drops when his lavenders 
hold the tiny hand of the girl he thinks 
he loves, is certainly a picture. Of course 
“birds of a feather flock together,’ and ex- 
quisites, “with souls so dead,” should be happy 
together. 

I hope that the entire nation is not judged 
by the family of Noodles, for they flock largely 
abroad—I should say, in the language of 
exquisites, “adwawd.” I have seen them the 
ornaments in ‘the Bois de Boulogne in Paris, on 
the Pincio in Rome, in the Prado in Madrid, 
in the Central Park in New York. In the 
spring they appear in force, and look very 
fresh indeed. I saw many in Rotten Row the 
other morning; and how dandified and super- 
cilious they looked. One would think they 
felt that they were born to be adornments ; and 
why not? I canassure you I felt quite pleased 
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with my morning stroll. There was nothing 
vulgar. The clay of which they are made is 
refined, and the immoveable physiognomies of 
these Noodles put me in mind of a fine col- 
lection of Dresden statuettes, and great orna- 
ments to the Park. 


Men of the Pertod.—Shepherds. 


—_—)——_——. 


mALLILE good women, like Miss Rye 

4 and Miss Stride, are doing wonders, 
and from alley to-alley brighten “the 
dark shadows” by the sunshine of 
their presence—while their noble efforts “to 
save” are comparatively productive of little, in 
proportion to the work to be done, and the 
unbounded charity of the British people larger 
than ever—how is it that our poor are 
poorer, our women more miserable, our little 
children more sickly, our schools but thinly 
attended ? 

There must be darkness somewhere—an 
abyss that swallows the charity of the public— 
seeds planted on a barren rock, productive of 
naught! The love of the good Shepherds of 
Exeter Hall for the welfare of lambs in far- 
off lands has something to do with this con- 
dition of things. One of them is before me— 
his long black coat buttoned to the neck—his 
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white tie wound round and round his holy 
throat—his hair resplendent with Macassar oil 
—the black gloves on his emaciated hands are 
too long, and the ends of his fingers turn in- 
wardly like the claw of the vulture. 

I do not mean to say that all Shepherds are 
birds of prey; but let us compare notes, and, 
by directing the charity of England’s tender 
hearts, supply relief to the wants of our own 
poor. “QO let us be joyful and praise the 
Lord,” exclaims the Shepherd at Lady ’s 
tea-party, “for we have redeemed the souls of 
those heathen negroes in Africa.” The mis- 
sionaries in China (with the aid of a few rifled 
cannon) are converting the Chinese to the truths 
of the Gospel. 

The tea is delicious, the chairs are comfort- 
able, an immense fire blazing—a velvet purse 
rounded by many duplicates of Her Majesty’s 
gracious effigy is on the table, for the noble 
ladies who give excellent dinners have put 
their guests to contribution, and the gentle 
pets of Dahomey and Timbuctoo will be taken 
care of. The glasses of the Shepherd brighten, 
his eye, covered by the bluish spectacle, shoots 
fire—he has measured the velvet purse, and 
verily the Shepherd is well pleased! “The 
Lord is merciful.” We shall have a sermon 
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next Sunday—a gloomy picture of the suffer- 
ings of our poor coloured brothers far away 
will, no doubt, bring forth an addition to the 
collection we have made. The Shepherd is 
eloquent— 


‘‘ But all was pale and hollow, though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason.” 

Yes, this black Shepherd is the pauper’s | 
fiend! In the dark alley where typhus fever 
rules and emaciates the future mothers and 
sons of the labouring classes, starving péle-méle, 
regardless of sex or relationship, the Good 
Shepherd is never seen. Their eyes are arti- 
ficially bright by some exciting cordial got at the 
“Public.” Indecency, vice, ignorance, crime, 
delirium tremens, &c. 8c. The Shepherd is 
never at home, his lofty mind overleaps space, 
and distance presents no inconvenience to his 
heroism. Our Shepherd of the Period is a 
martyr—the leader of a great movement in the 
religious world. Does he not fly high ? Does 
he not risk to be carried away by the currents 
of lofty latitudes? Is he not the noble martyr 
of public opinion? The crown he wears is one 
of thorns—his oily words are full of unction— 
the Lord is praised in every sentente.- He 
sings his triumphs in perfumed boudoirs :*in- 
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toxicated with the elegance of our patrzczennes 
he has but one ambition—notoriety without 
danger, commendation without risk. If the 
crown he wears be spinous in appearance, its 
thorns are padded. 

The nerves of the Shepherd are soft and 
delicate, and how could he labour like Miss Rye 
and Miss Stride, or many a hardworked and 

_ underpaid curate, and other philanthropists? 

Is he not the champion of the Nigger and the 

Chinese? Let every one take care of himself— 

charity begins at home; but for the Shepherd 

“home” is himself first. Let the poor East- 

ender shift for himself—the dainty person of 

the Shepherd is only fitted for a West-end 
atmosphere. Christian souls are at a discount. 
There are thousands of men, women, and 
children in this metropolis who have never 
heard the name of God except in blasphemy, 
whose souls are considered as nothing com- 
pared with those of Chinese, Hindoos, and 
Negroes, whose homes have never even been 
seen by any philanthropic Shepherd, and who, 
from their experience of too many missionaries, 
could have no respect for their teachings. 

The claims of our white Heathens are 
ignored because they lie at our doors; and 
Sydney Smith’s scathing sarcasms upon our 
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interest in that which is far from us are 
strikingly justified by the enormous amount 
of money required to convert a coloured soul (?) 
as compared with the sum which would 
place many a Christian family in comparative 
comfort. Let our amateur philanthropists be- 
ware of Exeter Hall—let them watch the opera- 
tions of the Charity Organisation Society, for . 
let us remember that he who gives well gives 
twice. 


Men of the Pertod.— The 
Awkward Man. | 


——_—9————- 


=i. 


that an awkward man owes his 
‘uncouth manners to a want of good 
breeding. Itis notso: these clumsy 
birds are to be found in all ranks, and I believe 
a man born awkward will retain his native 
awkwardness all his life. If the awkward 
man has some little common sense, and has 
a very bad specimen of awkward gait, he 
should never attempt society, where the merci- 
less beaux and belles of the Period would not 
fail to drive him mad. I once undertook the 
task of taming a savage, and succeeded: I 
several times attempted to cure these poor 
maladroits, and never succeeded. In the 
House of Peers there are a few men so 
awkward in their ways that I often wonder all 
the inkstands of the House have not been 
upset over charter and laws of England, thus 
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making it all dark and tenebrous for the poor 
subjects of our beloved Queen Victoria. But 
enough of the equilibrium of our peers and our 
inkstands. 

Although I am convinced that awkwardness 
belongs to the incurable category, there may 
be, at all events, a way to improve. Lately a 
contemporary endorsed an argument that most 
Englishmen are timid men. May be! but I 
never found them so, except in cases of pro- 
positions for marriage or fear of breach of 
promise, for in a country where the’ honour of 
women is a speculation of £. s. d., then the 
timidity changes into prudence. Timid men 
are not rare, but an awkward man is not gene- 
rally timid; particularly if his upper story is 
empty of that sometimes troublesome in- 
habitant, “mind.” He will push his awkward 
person everywhere, regardless of the ravages 
his. uncouth ways and manners will inflict on 
dresses, china, &c.—in a word, he cannot open 
his mouth without putting his foot in it, if 
deprived of common sense at all. 

It is, however, a greater misfortune to such 
men to be awkward and to know it, than to be 
sustained by vanity, and inflict their awkward 
presence in society. They must, however, be 
born for some purpose,—may be to punish us for 
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some secret passion or sin. At least so we must 
think when our “little weaknesses ” are exposed 
by awkward men; for it is certain that, if you 
have a corn, a bunnion, or a ‘gouty foot, he 
will find it out and make the public know it 
by the awakened expression of dolour on your 
face. Again, if you love flowers, he will knock | 
himself against the rarest, and you will curse 
him mentally. 
Yet how bold he is—how often have I wished 
that all awkward men would be timid men, 
and thus feel that they are ridiculous!’ There 
is the difference, that a timid man is never 
satisfied with himself, and the awkward man 
pushes himself onward. “It is always the 
cripple that leads the dance,” and you will find 
the old proverb yet capable of force if you go 
to Professor , near Oxford Street, certain 
days in the week and attend the course to 
polish “ grown-up men,” and teach them danc- 
ing, posing, &c. I often wonder if a certain 
Lord , a double peer, was taught there all 
the wondrous positions of his right leg. His 
gaucherte is marked very strongly in the pose of 
that limb, yet I am convinced that he believes 
the effect grandiose. 
Before uttering a syllable he shapes his tall 
Person in a shaking of his limbs in his clothes— 
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leg and foot are advanced further than the 
classic third position. I always look upward 
and fancy he must have a pistol or an air-gun, 
and that he deliberately wants to shoot me. 
Not at all. Then when that awkward limb is 
posed, my thoughts are inclined to hallo, “ex 
avant! marche,” as 1 did to my little brothers 
when I was playing soldiers with them in my 
infancy. At last the first word is launched— 
“ How do you do—haw ? Fine morning ; this is 
charming — hum, hum’’— awkward position 
undisturbed. The time seems an age; his leg 
is always there, ex avant-garde. I venture to 
sit down, and involuntarily my éyes follow 
the limb, the large knees twisting the garment 
that covers them into all sorts of fantastic folds. 
My lord remains au beau fixe for a while, and 
having pulled his large stiff collar and drawn 
his cuffs below his coat, he sits down on the 
couch, his awkward feet knocking ex passant 
my little guérzdom, and my silks and wools so. 
carefully bobbined for my tableau of ancient 
tapestry rolled in every direction. 

Of course the awkward lord was empressé to 
repair his gaucherze, but he made a web more 
complicated than the web of the Lady of 
Shalott. He never changed, never improved 
—has blundered all his life into politics and 
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social matters—yet he is son of a very clever 
man—he is an only son and has inherited im- — 
mense wealth, and believes evidently that he 
has inherited his father’s wit. No giggling of 
women, no sarcastic remark of men will ever 
cure such specimens of awkward men. An- 
other illustration. It was at the Marquise de 
Boissy’s famous card evenings. The Marquise 
had a few souvenirs of the loving past, and to 
her last days there was that charm in her. 
She knew how to cultivate souvenirs, and her 
salon was, notwithstanding the hatred of her 
husband for the English, frequented by many 
lords and ladies, ever curious to satisfy a 
tourist desire. 

Among these visitors were many awkward 
men, but one of them attracted my attention by 
sitting on the very edge of his fauteuil; he 
made me nervous, for I feared his fate, yet he 
had begun a conversation on Greece, and was 
doing well. We were interested, he was unin- 
terrupted, when the Marquis de V , Without 
regard to good breeding, made a remark so 
cutting on his opinions, and began to illustrate 
our great Byron in so brilliant a style that the - 
awkward man, unprepared for this attack, be- 
came so nervously agitated that, forgetting that 
he was sitting, perilously took a dzllet de par- 
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terre. From that awkward move disaster 
upon disaster followed. 

Tea was served in those little gems of cups 
only used on great occasions—a souvenir of 
the long past. Every little flower of that 
china wasa Byronian poem. The Marquise, to 
put an end to the risible position of her guests, 
unfolded the treasures of her recollections. 
The jealous Marquis, however, appeared be- 
fore his victim, and, giving our awkward friend 
a sly look, drove him to a fresh outburst of 
awkwardness. His first move was to walk on 
the foot of the celebrated Marquise; the second, 
in apologizing for so doing, to let fall the tiny 
cup and saucer he held in his hand over her 
dress, and in endeavouring to repair his blun- 
der, managed to upset the card-table where a 
“cent de piguet,” interrupted by the tea, with 
its quint and quatorze recorded, was ruined. | 

These little accidents had their effect on this 
poor awkward man, who was really possessed 
of common sense, and a well-educated Univer- 
sity man; but unfortunately the breaking of 
the historical cup and saucer was not the only 
note of discord in the evening, brought to 
the front by the cynical Marquis. He made 
blunder upon blunder, touching the corde sen- 
st6le of the celebrated Guiccioli in so indiscreet 
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a manner that we all felt indignant; and, 
although I felt sorry for the awkward man, and 
knew the irony of the Marquis de V | 
saw the storm coming, and put an end to it 
out of impatience by saying, “ Monsieur, il est 
des souvenirs que lon brise, il en est d'autres 
auxquels méme un maladroit ne touche jamais.” 
Poor fellow! This, calmly said, brought him 
to the sense that he had committed a painful 
breach of etiquette ; he vanished, before fresh 
blunders, in an agony of confusion. 

In the ante-room he donned the fur paletot 
of the Marquis, and the hat of another, and it 
was the last we saw of him, for he retired 
entirely from ladies’ society, and built himself 
a nest in a recess of the Alps, where his awk- 
wardness only disturbs the antelopes and 
wolves of. the mountain. He was a wise man. 
He wrote to me a few years ago from his aerie, 
and told me that the souvenir of that night 
always rekindled blushes, that he never for- 
gave himself, and would never attempt to wed 
his awkward gait to any girl living. A worse 
Species yet exists, and that is the awkward in 
speech, who is always unmercifully digging 
every family skeleton out to the glare of 
contempt. : 
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BH ALL I look in at the Senior United 
N Service and take there the model 
for my sketch, or at the Army and 
Navy, or at the Junior United, or at 
the Guards’ Club, and limn that handsome 
fellow at the window? No, I will not tell 
where I take my type. There is no class of 
men in the world, as a body, deserving more 
the respect and admiration of ladies than British 
officers: e2 un mot they are gentlemen, and 
garrison life will never efface their high polish. 

Born of our best families, educated in our 
best colleges, it is no wonder many will say: 
“Excuse me—privileged natures, the noblest 
and the best, form the body of British officers, 
and such natures alone become the officers of 
her Majesty.” Take the veterans of the 
English army, follow them in the colonies— 
see them emaciated under a scorching sun, de- 
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fending the rights of the British Crown, with 
their glorious souvenirs of Burmah, Afghanistan, 
and the wondrous tales of the Punjaub. You 
will in most cases justly find these gallant 
fellows the admiration of all. 

Of course there are no rules without ex- 
ceptions. A superior officer, who too often 
gets old or whitens in the service of her Most 
Gracious Majesty, is the most fascinating Man 
of the Period, and has no superior in education, 
good manners, and manly bearing. If he 
marries, you will find a lady of taste in his 
consort: guz se ressemble s'assemble. If hedoes 
not, you will find him a general favourite with 
all, and, with the zonchalant bow of his, win 
the best and most talented. He speaks little, 
but well; there is a gaucherze in his gait that 
is charming; he may swear now and then to 
his orderly, but his manners with the “sex” 
are soft and respectful. There is loyalty in all 
his actions: he serves his friends as he does 
his Queen, and is generous to excess. I never 
met a slanderous tongue among our colonels 
and superior officers. A nameless charm is 
about them—a tenderness which may shine 
more in relief from the fact of their hardened 
life. The boldest and the bravest make the 
tenderest lovers—they are the fleur des pots of 
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men— truth, honour, and loyalty are the mottoes 
engraved on their shield. 

The reason of my sketch is a sense of justice. 
A French lady sketching British officers after 
Waterloo is certainly not the way to please 
French officers; but whocares? The conver- 
sation abroad since the war is almost always 
on “the Army,’ and lately in Paris a discussion 
arose In my presence as to the merits of British 
officers. A Frenchman as a rule cannot judge 
a Briton without ridiculing him. I do admit 
to much extravagance and eccentricity in many, 
but not in the British officer. I never meta 
scoundrel among the officers of the army of 
Great Britain, of whom I have met many. 
The idea abroad that they can purchase their 
commission leads to the belief that most of 
them are the reproach of their family, paid to 
be got rid of, and that they have no merit 
whatever as soldiers. 

It is ignored abroad that the penclenen 
destined to the army have examinations to go 
through—instruction in military colleges of 
artillery and engineers, and that if the com- 
mission is bought in the cavalry or infantry it 
only secures a better and higher class of men 
to command the private soldiers. The very 
fact that our officers belong to our best families 
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makes them the more fit for the use of arms 
and for command, for they are familiar with 
power from their earliest associations. A 
London City man could hardly be a good 
officer. Fancy him calculating at the head of 
a regiment on the fall and rise of foreign stocks ! 
May be we should see the mess-table becoming 
a Stock Exchange, and speculation might work 
mischief. Perhaps a great many would become 
City-men, for the love of lucre is strong even 
in the army, if one must judge by certain little 
sharp articles on recruiting, &c. 

Revenons a@ nos moutons. A French marquis 
anxious to learn English ways, asked me one 
day—* Why 1s it that 1n this dear little England 
rich Mrs. Million looks with contempt on an 
officer's wife, and says, ‘Only an officer’s wife 
or daughter ?’” “ Power of million—that’s all: 
believe me, marquis, if the officers’ wives would 
only visit Mrs. Million and her vulgar daughters, 
they would be darlings.” Most English officers 
are poor—granted ; and sometimes their gene- 
rous natures will drive them beyond the limits 
of their incomes—wodlesse oblige; and the 
hospitality among officers is proverbial. Take 
ten out of twelve officers in any crack regi- 
ment—let it be the Guards, or Lancers, In- 
fantry or Artillery, you will find them strong 
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allies—the richest will be ever ready to help : 
his brother officer. He gives always pleasantly 
—never drinks alone, clubs with his brother 
officers, and will fight and die for them. Let 
one of them do a dishonest action—cheat at 
cards, &c.—he is no longer a British officer. 
Expelled from his club, he will soon be forced 
to sell out, and the corps d’officiers will be 
purified. This is why I repeat the British 
officers are, of the Men of the Period, the best 
and most gentlemanly fellows. 

Take them young, and can you wonder at 
the spell and fascination they carry with them ? 
“My regiment is ordered to India,” said a 
young captain at a palatial mansion in Bays- 
water. The tone bore a sound of regret, and 
she to whom the intimation was addressed was 
a girl of twenty, whose dark locks inundated 
her fair neck, and her brown velvet eyes were 
moistened as she bent them downwards. There 
was no time to be lost; he was taking leave of 
all his friends. ‘“ Farewell, dearest of all my 
fancies and souvenirs!” The love had never 
been spoken. He was handsome—say, is it to 
be wondered at that, against every advice to 
the contrary, they were married, and are happy, 
malgré all that is said against life in India 
and officers’ wives ? 
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One point, however, I do not admire—a pre- 
judice, a general antipathy for true American 
soldiers. I do not wonder at their dislike of 
fancy officers that never smelt powder. The 
young generation of British officers should drop 
the old hatred which the victories of Washington 
had created in the hearts of their grandfathers. 
Bunker's Hill, Monmouth, Lexington, York- 
town, and Saratoga, belong to the glories of 
the past. Inthe ancient days of Numa enemies 
used to embrace each other before and after 
the fight. Let the soldiers of the Union forgive 
the Southern sympathies of England during 
the war—let the two nations be reconciled. 
- Lately I proposed a toast, “To the greatest of 
American generals—Washington!” and an 
American officer responded “ Wellington!” 
Now, a true friend of his country loves her 
friends, and the toast terminated thus :— 
“Liberty and Union, now and for ever, one 
and inseparable.” The Trent affair is for- 
gotten through the Alabama settlement. The 
Americans can afford to be generous, and the 
bravery of the British officers can never be 
held in doubt. Therefore, to add to the per- 
fection of British officers, let them be brothers 
to their cousins! I know her Majesty will 
say Amen! 
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“Qh for the swords of former time ! 
Oh for the men who bore them, 
When, arm’d for right, they stood sublime, 
And tyrants crouched before them.” 

=e NGLAND may claim Ireland as be- 
<i37% ~lonoing to Great Britain—a few 
Irishmen may claim the title of 
Englishmen—I persist in saying that 
an Irish gentleman is a being apart from both 
Scotch and English. There are many classes 
of Irishmen. Pat and Bridget are well-known 
types, Irish emigrants also—and all have been 
sketched, ridiculed, in prose and verse. Among 
the gentry of Ireland there are but two classes 
of men—Bog and Gold. The Irish gentleman, 
with sixteen quarters on his shield, the doz 
vivant, gay companion, heroic son of Erin, may 
be troublesome in politics—he may be obstinate 
in demanding his rights—he may have too 
good a memory, and have inherited from his 
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father the souvenirs of the law passed in the Irish 
Parliament in 1782, “ that no body of men except 
the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland 
were competent to make laws to bind the people 
of Ireland”—he may be vain of his pedigree 
and build too many chéteaux en Espagne; but 
take him all in all, he is a general favourite. 

'A trip to Ireland—a few visits to those de- 
crepit old mansions, a hard run with the hounds 
across country, illustrated with their picturesque 
peasants grouped pipe in hand in the fields of 
the Emerald Isle, certainly form a most de- 
lightful experience. If you are fond of anecdote, 
who can describe and illustrate like the Irish 
gentleman? If you are ignorant of the history 
of Ireland, he will become a Parliament in 
himself—he will tell you his opinion of Pitt— 
how he goaded and exasperated the Irish into 
rebellion in order to destroy their Legislature 
—he will enter into, and describe the brief but 
glorious existence of an independent Senate, 
and tears will come into his eyes! If not poli- 
tically inclined, but disposed for sport, he will 
sive you wonderful sketches of hunting—none 
can do it like the Irish gentleman: the crack 
of the whip will almost be heard, the deep- 
see ass music of the rushing hounds: his 

ords, impetuous, eccentric, brilliant, will take 
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you over the course, and you will be sorry when 
the tale is over. 

If musically inclined, he will go to the piano, 
and the mansion will re-echo with the sweetest 
melodies of Tom Moore. Patriotic or loving, 
he will charm every lady by his songs—“ She 
is far from the Land,” “ Love’s Young Dream,” 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” Then in me- 
lodious strains he will exhilarate the men by 
his “ Farewell, but whenever you welcome the 
hour.” The Irish harp will resound once more 
—the lovers of Irish music will feel happy as 
only an Irish company can! Yes, there is a 
great charm in the company of the Irish gentry, 
a gaiety with nonchalance—a_heart-refreshing 
mirthfulness only known under the sky of 
Ireland. Of course I sketch the “Gold” to- 
day—the “ Bog” will come afterwards. 

No other man can enter into the ancient 
history of his country like the Irish gentleman. 
He will touch lightly on religion, never quarrel 
on Christianity, and will respect all creeds, 
malgr€é the many sayings to the contrary. 
The legend of St. Patrick will be told with 
simplicity, the harp will be taken down from 
the halls of Tara, where of yore kings and bards 
assembled; and the beal-fires will be lighted 
as war-beacons for the Red Branch Knights! 
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The Irish gentleman will do all this without 
pedantry—his brilliant intellect travels, how- 
ever, beyond the shores of the Emerald Isle; 
he is French in heart—he knows all the 
campagnes célébres in history. A great ad- 
mirer of grands capitaines, he will tell you how 
Wellington won Waterloo, and without desire 
of eclipsing any of his guests, he will make 
Paradise of the most dilapidated mansion. Of 
course guz se ressemble s assemble. 

In love he is always carried off with the idea 
that “faint heart never won a fair lady,” yet 
he is imbued with a very strong respect for the 
sex, and generally marries a daughter of Erin 
or a French lady—seldom English. Like 
everything rare, this type is dying out. We 
find more “bog” than “gold” in Ireland, .as 
everywhere else. The age of chivalry seems 
to be departing. That chastity of honour 
which felt a stain like a wound is dying away 
all over the world, yet loyalty for the sex is 
found proportionately more in Ireland than 
anywhere else. Despite the cry against the 
Irish people, believe me, fair readers, they are 
gallant fellows, those sons of Erin, who belong 
to no party, no sect, save the Club of Honour, 
of which every noble Irish heart 1s member, 
and the motto of which is “Justice to Ireland.” 
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FAVING given the xe plus ultra of an 
Hi Irish gentleman, let me to-day show 
1 the reverse of the medal, and de- 
scribe that tremendous swell stroll- 
ing down Broadway, and inspiring the air, 
through nostrils widely expanded, in search of 
game. The look all round seems to say, “1 
am monarch of all I survey.” It is the 17th 
of March—St. Patrick’s Day. All the com- 
panies and societies of the Emerald Isle are 
out ; all the daughters of Erin have some little 
token of green favours—a feather, a dress, a 
ribbon, something denoting that the “glorious 
saint’ is their patron. 

Broadway is not wide enough for our “ Bog- 
swell!’’ He stops—he mounts a grey—his 
cocked hat jauntily on one side—a wide gold — 
band on his trousers, white gloves, sword at his 
side,—“ Le sabre de son pére.’ He swells like 
I 
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the frog,—he looks round, and dashes with a 
flourish of trumpets that sounds like “ Look at 
me! Don’t I look like the saviour of Ireland?” 
At last he is mounted! and heading the society _ 
that must join the great procession, -hundreds 
of pedestrians with much less bravado than 
their leader Swell, walking with banners au 
vent, whilst green ribbons and rosettes edged 
with green fringes decorate their breasts. ‘A 
band of music leads them to the glorious shrine 
of St. Patrick. The Swell, whose English is 
rather of the shanty kind, has done his duty. 
All New York has looked upon him, and there 
is to be a dinner at the association meeting, 
where he will make a speech, and with the 
grocer at the corner contrive some great scheme 
for the freedom of the old country. 

He is a mysterious being, has plenty of 
money, although he arrived in New York 
among steerage passengers. He has steered 
his barque from Erin’s Isle; his politics are 
in the interest of his purse; and his fine words, 
calling for the position the Irish ought to 
occupy in America, are “honeyfugle” to the 
Irish flies multiplying so fast in the New World 
under the special protection of the “ Bog-swell.” 
He is a Fenian—at least, so far as to levy 
black-mail on unsophisticated Irish patriotism. 
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He does not disdain a contribution from five 
cents upwards for the liberation of the “ Ould 
Country.” 

He belongs to all the secret societies of New 
York, mainly supported by the donations of 
the Irish people, amongst whom servants and 
waiters are the principal supporters of the 
schemes of the “ Bog-swell.”” His bitterest 
enemies are the honest wives of Irish labourers 
—Bridgets who have kept in their hearts the 
fear and love of God. They follow Father 
Burke, and Father M is the good shepherd 
that keeps the flock in the right path; other- 
wise the numerous secret societies might be 
more dangerous than they are, for there is no — 
doubt that “ Centres” are selfish men, feeding 
on Irish good nature, and that the “ Bog-swell ” 
is only made to swe// by the sweat of many an 
honest brow. 7 

Often the “ Bog-swell” will arrive to some 
employment in the State—perhaps in Congress. 
He arrives there, borne in by the Irish vote, 
obtained by his everlasting promises of free- 
dom for the “ Ould Country,” and hatred of the 
English is cultivated uppermost. The Bog- 
swell will, in lengthy dissertation upon the past, 
present, and probable future of Ireland, amuse 
his Irish audience; his grammar is not scru- 
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‘tinized by the mob, and they will rise ex masse 
and vote for him. Once in place he forgets the 
16,000,000 Irishmen existing on the face of the 
world, and remembers only the special hero, 
the all-in-all in his own estimation,—himself. 

Yes, the majority of Irishmen in the United 
States are plundered by these Irish Bog-swells. 
Their aim agitation, the separation of Irish 
from Americans, these unprincipled men have 
an unreasoning hatred of their betters. When 
they have performed the dangerous work of 
exciting the Irish against the English,—when 
raids in Canada have ended in disastrous 
failure,—they turn against American institu- 
tions ; they will get ona platform of abuse ; they 
will talk for hours about monstrous corporate 
monopolies, and persuade their listeners that 
they are plundered, that they have no voice in 
the council of the nation, and dollars will be 
collected to put down the abuse ; and the Bog- 
swell agitator will appear in the Broadway a 
few days afterwards, looking awfully fresh, and 
will intimate that Broadway is a far too narrow 
way for his excellency, who will now flaunt in 
Fifth Avenue, and the bars of all the principal 
hotels will witness his dandy costume. 

The hands of the Bog-swell, however, are 
always large, and traces of early labour, of 
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which he ought to be proud, are covered with 
9} lavender or bright yellow gloves. If a 
dozen Irish gentlemen—the Gold ones—would 
take upon themselves to address the Irish in 
the States as American citizens, and show them 
that their fortune and interest lie in their form- 
ing a vast Republic of American citizens, we 
should soon see all the Bog-swells shut up and 
vanish into the oblivion of ignored beings. 
May be they would return to their first love, 
and plant the potatoes of their childhood in 
fertile soil, instead of trying to grow phantom 
laurels for Ireland planted on imaginary 
ground ! 


Love as 1t was and as it ts. 
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Zee Vk RY BODY is in love more or less. 
%) The young fellow yawning at the 
club window believes he is in love. 
The young girl who has flirted away 
all her bloom during an entire season believes 
herself in love. The old man, worn out and 
decayed, believes himself in love with the girl he 
marries, to become the mustard poultice to his 
affection. But all this is a profanation of the 
word Love. Callest thou love the passion that 
animates mostof us? See that young Guards- 
man—does he love because he found a heart 
enchased with diamonds? The happy time is 
far off when a young girl’s heart, veiled by 
modesty, was all that was required to make a 
happy wife! The time is far off when the 
bloom on a young girl’s cheeks was never 
profaned until the bridegroom gathered there 
the dewy blush roses he was the first, the last 
to garner. 
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To-day “love” is a word profaned—sullied 
in the lowest degree by creatures unworthy 
to be called human! Shakspeare—honest 
Shakspeare—used to call these things by their 
proper names. To-day the lover of the period 
is a polwhinelle,a harlequin wearing a mask. 
Far from my mind to say that love is entirely 
dead—far, indeed, from my thought: I want 
merely to show the profanation of the word— 
what it was and whatzit 2s at this period! A 
girl marries for a position. If she be innocent, 
good, virtuous, educated, she becomes a gentle 
wife, the mother of many children—the honoured 
British matron, so respected by all classes. 
She adores her lord, her children, in that quiet 
satisfied way—she has conquered the ardour 
of peace! Butit is not the “Amor” of the 
Gods—the love of Cleopatra, the love of 
Othello, the love of La Valliére ! 

“To love is to suffer.’ Take from the 
beginning of the world until to-day all Love's 
heroines and martyrs, and it will be found that 
they have all suffered until death. Therefore 
few love; few can love; few do love! To be 
in love, as I understand the word, is martyrdom. 
Let us peep into the “Siécle d’Or” of Louis 
XIV. Three women are there prominent 
amongst hundreds of others. The awful 
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stigma, “ La Mattresse du Roz,” is on all the 
three. One—Louise de la Valli¢re—loved the 
heart; the second—Madame de Montespan— 
loved the body; the third—Madame de 
Maintenon—loved the soul. Spring, Summer, 
Winter. To my idea, La Valliére alone loved. 

That love that went from the heart of the 
King to the heart of God was not understood, 
although stigmatised by that terrible word, 
“ Maitresse du Rov.” No love was ever more 
pure. The selfishness of Louis XIV. drowned 
the colombe ; he forgot the sweetest of woman- 
kind, and died the slave of Maintenon; for 
when the death of the sweet bird was an- 
nounced, he said, without the smallest show of 
feeling or of emotion, to Madame de Main- 
tenon, “ That all this was so far off that he 
believed no more.” Perhaps he would have 
changed his sentence had he known that 
the love of his youth died of thirst—for him. 
La Valliére loved, as I understand it, with a 
passion fortunately rare, except to special 
natures. 

To love is to live in another’s soul—to feel 
every pulsation of another's heart, no matter the 
distance: to love is to die every day, like the 
Lotus of Brama. To love is to leave earth— 
to be in ether, above all conventionalities, to 
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be ever thirsty, and to die of longing. Vozla 
Lamour. To love is to be blind. Love is 
humility ; love is a sensitive plant, only felt by 
a few delicately-organised individuals. They 
feed on its sentiment, and, no matter when the 
sentiment is awakened, one dies with it. A 
heart in love becomes dead to any pleasure 
not shared by the loved one. 

I knew one of these loving, sensitive plants. 
You saw her seldom in society. The furnace 
of gaiety had not withered the delicate fibres of 
that over-sensitive creation. She loved, and 
never told her love. But from the moment 
the flower was turned towards her sun she 
lived in him, and no matter the distance she 
felt the warmth of his influence: from the 
moment of her love she lost all other sense. 
Was he pleased, no matter the distance, she 
was pleased. Was he wounded, she was 
wounded: the word “ Marriage” was never 
spoken. Society has nothing to do with such 
passions. Her mind's eye followed him 
wherever he was; the magnetism of love was 
the mirror of her affections, and she ceased to 
exist for all others; a flood of electricity was 
keeping her up. She would die if he should 
love another. . 

La Valli¢re lived for thirty-six years of 
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souvenirs. Montespan produced many children. 
Maintenon secured the heart of Louis XIV. 
with religious romances—the Church and the 
Bible. The poesie of a heart like the heart of 
La Valliére never entered the soul of a Main- 
tenon. Do you remember the poetry of that 
penance so loving—the last cry of that loving 
heart? After thirty years she remembered 
the water taken by Louis XIV. from her 
hand at a chasse at Fontainebleau, and the 
souvenir of that volup/é was so intense that 
she vowed that for penance she would drink 
no more. This fact is little known, but is true, 
and the effect was—it killed her. 

May be it is good, not to love wisely, but too 
well ; but it is wise not to allow our passions to 
take the lead of our hearts and souls.. The 
Girl of the Period, with her chignon, her 
streaming ribbons, her “Suivez-moi, jeune 
homme,” her indifference, is wiser in her loves 
than were the mad loves of the Mancinis, who 
both died in disgrace and ill-fame,—of the: beau- 
tiful Montespan, “ Dont les entrailles furent 
, jetées aux chiens ;” of the beautiful Fontanges, 
who died at twenty, dishgured and repenting,— 
to say nothing of the Soubises, the Maintenons, 
and others, who died struck in the power of © 
their lives amidst the battle of human passions! 
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Yes, it is a martyrdom to be really in love! 
Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise. 

Yet Love is a flower that could be cultivated 
into happiness to those natures separated from 
human-kind.. by over-sensitiveness. I would 
say :—Show more skill in making yourself 
beloved than by wasting the whole of your 
power in loving. If a man loves and finds no 
change,—if his love is a flowing unvaried stream 
of happiness,—-he will get tired out: a storm will 
often secure a departing love. Disappointed 
love cannot be consoled by love. Racine well 
depicted the sentiment. The Duc de Longue- 
ville says, — 3 


‘Je me suis tu cing ans; et jusques ce jour 
D’un voile d’amitié j’ai couvert mon amour.” 


No broken heart can be mended. A Sentiment 
between pity and friendship may arise from a 
broken heart and make a lover sublimely 
happy; but to the heart that has loved, that 
realised love knows no return—loves no more. 
But a love not realised may have illusions, and 
having passed its life in waiting for one, may 
-love another of a fierce passionate love at its 
decline. Then, and only then, the beauty of 
such a nature will appear in all its sublimity, 
and the longings of a dream never realised 
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will form an oasis, a paradise of bliss for 
the happy one that can discover such a wreck. 
The moral of all this is to educate our feelings, 
to tame our penchants, to be womanly,— 
never to imitate the stronger sex,—en un 
mot, de mettre en pratique l'art de rester 


femme. 


Fealousy. 





0 





fia pea LLERE is no love without jealousy ” 
| a) has been accepted as a proverb ; 
but I will ask how little love zs 
generally found in jealousy? It. 
is, perhaps, of all passions the most varied in 
its form. Insipid jealousy, based on trifles or 
imagination, is ridiculous; jealousy of an en- 
vious turn contemptible ; jealousy like that of 
Othello is a misfortune and a crime; and too 
often, like the fair heroine of Shakspeare, the 
victim is innocent. The greatest insult a man 
can inflict on a loved woman is to doubt her 
virtue. 

A man, loving to the core, cannot be jealous. 
Love means a world of good! Don Juan 
never loved. The havoc made on women’s 
hearts was the mere practice of deceit, in which 
he was so expert, that infidelity assumed the 
semblance of fidelity itself. Nothing is more 
dangerous than jealousy in a weak brain; but 
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in all cases, studied carefully, the tragic end of 
the passion manifests always more hatred than 
love. One of the most hideous vices of our 
society is the lago system, so often practised, 
although not always found out. Examples 
cannot too often be given, of the uneducated 
classes especially. Confidence and trust in 
each other are not sufficiently impressed in the 
hearts of those that are unkind. 

A worthless man is undeserving of jealousy ; 
and the misery to which some of our fair wives 
and daughters subject themselves is another 
result of vicious education. In some cases 
jealousy becomes ferocity. If woman were 
taught her own superiority she would not be 
frail, for no treasure is better kept than when 
guarded by honour. Many men are jealous. 
Why? Because they generally pass their 
youth in a society of exchange. And, when 
they possess the golden prize, they fear those 
who may do that which they have themselves 
performed. Alas! what a philosophy! and 
how truly we judge others by ourselves ! 

There are more desertions in England, 
caused by unfounded jealousy, than in any 
other country ; and how often wounded pride 
will make women act in the semblance of guilt ! 
I knew in Spain a charming Andalusian Senora, 
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possessing all the innocent childishness so 
charming in those children of the sun. She 
would prattle in tones of silver, and stamp 
rapidly the tiniest foot I ever saw. None 
could surpass the poetry of her motion in the 
use of the adano—her skill with the fan, and 
the beauty of her smiles. No one could pray 
with more fervour; and none could don her 
mantilla with more provoking grace. She was 
utterly without guile. Her smiles, her bon- 
bons, her dog, her fan, were given, eaten, and 
played with in a way all her own. 

She married, and continued to indulge those 
little inclinations which so well became her 
impulsive yet kindly nature. The Prado was 
her paradise; but her husband shut her up, 
walled her in, and vouchsafed her no acquaint- 
ance with the external beauties of nature be- 
yond that which she could derive through the 
justly-named “7alouszes”’ of the embayed win- 
dows of her cheerless home. The little lady 
was indignant. She stamped her tiny foot, 
and vainly wept. She used all her fascinations 
to unbend her jealous hidalgo, but he would 
not grant her the golden key of liberty. 

Having become a necessity in society she 
was missed, and watchers were put around 
the casa of the couple. A young man pushed 
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his curiosity so far as to go into the garden, 
-and he and the husband fought. Some say 
the husband alone was armed; and, as a duel 
always stains the character of a woman, our 
poor little Andalusian was talked of as being 
no better than she should be. She had not 
the force of mind to bear it, and did what she 
should never have done—took the veil, bury- 
ing her charms, too rare to be thus cloistered, 
for ever. Did he love her? Certainly not: 
true love is ineffably unselfish. The tyranny 
of his love manifested plainly the vicious turn 
of his heart. | 

I knew an Italian—I know her still—who 
was disfigured by a jealous husband to cure his 
jealousy, and give him a dishonourable safe- 
guard. Was that love? In this case the 
action was that of the most selfish hater I ever 
witnessed. Many French husbands dine out, 
and keep scarcely any money at home. Ask 
the husband the reason: “Ma femme est trés 
coquette—elle dépense trop pour sa toilette,’’ 
will be the answer; thus depreciating his 
love to subserve his own egotism. 

Sombre jealousy, often stimulated by alcohol, 
is simply murder. A friend of mine who tra- 
velled in Cayenne and other penal colonies of 
France, informs me that the most appalling 
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case he ever witnessed among these criminals 
was that of a young man, six feet high, who, in 
a moment of jealousy, caused by the infidelity 
of his mistress, took her by the feet and tore 
her asunder! The jury on his trial found 
“ circonstances atténuantes,’ and the guillotine 
spared this monster. 

Was this “love”? Does not any excuse 
for murder in the name of love—and there 
are apologists for it in novels — desecrate 
the very idea of human affection? No, no, 
gentlemen; laws have been too long of 
your legislation. An era is dawning when 
women slavery will be abolished, and white 
women will be emancipated from slaveowners. 
I could prove, by hundreds of examples, 
that jealousy does not prove the existence 
of love. | 

And now fora home sketch. I know of a 
fair young wife who is the most unhappy little 
dame in existence. Four years ago she mar- 
ried an indigo-planter, a man of wealth, and a 
good fellow to all appearance, yet one, I should 
say, who had lost his senses under the burning 
sun of India. ‘“ There was no row,” said the 
little wife ; ‘““he used to say to me ‘ Now, Polly, 
did you not stare at that man—an officer, 
too?’” She had never passed a thought 
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on the subject, but she blushed at the 
idea. “ Madame,” said he, “ your crim- 
son blushes tell tales.” Another day at the 
Opera, he almost carried her out of the stalls 
‘because her Jlorgnette was on the scene, 
whilst the lord of the poor little slave 
stated that her regards were concentrated on 
Mario. | 

This misery, under various forms, lasted 
twelve months or so, when a darling was born 
of the union. Again was the father jealous 
of the child. No attention.was paid to zm. 
Proud of the tiny treasure, the young mother 
went here and there, driving and walking, with 
her little all. One day the poor wife, full of 
her “babe,” had scarcely missed her owner. 
As the usual dinner-time came the babe was 
awakened. The mother did not even feel 
anxious when evening arrived; yet still Ze 
came not.’ Then the loving soul of wife and 
mother became anxious, and she ran to her 
babe to see the father in the chubby, sinless 
face of her first-born. And “little pet was so 
good !” a 

Night came, and the dreary morning, cold 
and damp, found our little mother gazing out 
of the window almost mad with fright. Yet 
he came not. The child, fretting for the 
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pure fountain whence he drew life from his 
mother’s breast, was agitated and feverish; the 
poor mother was taken ill: about a fortnight 
after that awful watch she received a sealed 
letter containing these words :—“ You will 
receive fifty pounds a month during your life- 
time. Your flirting disposition is unbearable. 
I did not marry you to please other men. I 
leave you your child—no doubt a bore to 
you. Your letters will be returned  un- 
opened.” 

The child died, and this hapless lady, full 
of robust health, full of love, waits and watches 
for him she loved—and loves yet, I believe. 
She has no remedy. She must bear her cross. 
It has been no desertion under the law: he did 
not beat her. Nothing to undo the fetters 
which a stupid jealousy has riveted for ever— 
she is in bondage until death, eating away her 
own heart. Lords of creation, your command 
we must obey. 

As for the horrible monster, called Jealousy, 
I separate it entirely from love. It is the 
crown of evil passions, the excuse for cruelty, 
a perverted term for cowardly sefishness, a 

viper nourished on the venom of calumny— 

a tyranny often exercised by the material 

strength of ignorance over the faithful wife, 
K 2 
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too good and too tender to take her de- 
fence into her own hands. In both cases, 
male and female, jealousy emanates from a 
faulty education. It is a disease of the 
moral organs, and its remedies lie in simple 
justice. 


On Politeness. 


a ee JOLITENESS is the greatest tie of 

yf society, for politeness contributes 
the most to peace among human- 
kind. Voltaire said :— 





“La politesse est a l’esprit, 
' Ce que la grace est au visage, 
De la bonté du cceur elle est la douce image.” 

There are many kinds‘of politeness. French- 
men have the reputation to be the most polite 
on earth—indeed it is not so; to women the 
Americans are the most attentive. English- 
men, well travelled, come next; Germans are 
very rough. The French of the ancient régime 
had in their politeness ce quelque chose qu! 
manque @ la société d’aujourd’hui—cette chose 
est la politesse. I would define politeness as 
the flower of refinement; it is a compound. of 
charity and an imitation of humility; itis the 
most difficult thing to administer. Julius Caesar 
owed his success in life to virtues of a second 
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order—/ewores virtutes—such as civility, polite- 
ness, and a desire to be agreeable to all. 
Politeness of the period is not sufficiently culti- 
vated. Who does not know that Minister who 
received a lady of rank with his hat on, and 
only perceived it when the lady, fond of 
epigram, asked him,—“ My lord, don’t you 
agree with Madame de Genlis that politeness 
is not a frivolous matter, and that it has always 
contributed to the greatness of the people who 
have cultivated it?” The statesman blushed— 
and the story got round. — 

Lord Clarendon was a Buckingham in polite- 
ness. Of course one must only speak of the 
dead. The late Marquis of Lansdowne, grand- 
father of the present one, was a tyrant in polite- 
ness. Berkeley House was the rendezvous of 
all that was great. There young art was 
welcomed, there the old was received with 
deference, and the quintessence of politeness 
was the sceptre of the genial hospitality received 
there. It is a very serious matter to see polite- 
ness galloping down hill—* autre temps autre 
moeurs.” Lord Chesterfield said,—“ La politesse 
est le résultat de beaucoup de bon sens, et une 
certaine dose de bon naturel.” The love of 
money has driven politeness from our modern 
society ; not that there are not as many polite 
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people as ever, but money has the ascendancy. 
And how can money be polite? It sounds so 
loud. The civility of money is incivility itself. 
Million says to the old aristocrat, “ See how it 
glitters; how the sounding of gold attracts 
around me all the beauty of the age. With 
my millions I buy you and all. I put you all 
in the dark. I love to make you look shabby.” 
This is the quintessence of rudeness and inci- 
vility. Yet Million gets rarely true friends. 
If perchance the million disappears, everything 
else disappears also, to find a polite millionaire. 
A polite parvenu would be indeed a treasure. 
There is no success in life without humility. 
And is there not grandeur to subscribe oneself 
like Buckingham,—“ Your slave and dog’? 
Stoop to conquer! Nowadays how seldom 
you will see a man make way to let a woman 
pass on the pavement. I could not pass old 
age without making way. There is an old 
woman walking the Strand so doubled up by 
spine complaint that her head almost touches 
the ground. I have seen men pushing by re- 
gardless of the poor thing. I heard a fashion- 
able lawyer say, ‘‘ Look at the old hag.” If 
we were to teach our children respect due to 
age, the politeness to mankind leaving life, 
how improved they would be! But respect, 
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veneration, and politeness are dying away from 
our code of good manners, 

Have we, in our Parliamentary debates, 
Parliamentary language? Have we the courage 
to acknowledge that the sans-géne, the laissez- 
aller .of .our doing, is driving us to ‘ruin? 
What will history record of our present gene- 
ration? Will the Haw-haws of our swells form 
a pedestal to our present generation in the 
future? I have seen men pushing ladies to 
get first in an omnibus. Go to Regent-street 
about five; get on the platform of the Under- 
ground Railway, and you will be shocked. 
Go in a tram-car here—will there be many 
instances exhibited of men getting up to ac- 
commodate females? Go to New York—the 
commonest Irish labourer will touch his cap 
and give you his place ina street car. You 
want another study of London politeness? 
Take a rainy day. Who will lend his umbrella 
to a lady? Who will give her a seat in an 
omnibus? How jokes will accompany the 
look of refusal, and they will make a double 
impression on their seat, meaning, “I am a 
screw, and no oil of politeness will unscrew 
me.” I have known men who, having lent 
their umbrellas, took them away, if pushed for 
a train or cab, from a lady’s head, leaving her 
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curls to the mercy of the damp, and her feathers 
to be ruffled by the elements. 

It is not always men that are the most un- 
polite nowadays. Generally in large centres, 
for many ladies -politeness is kept out of sight. 
For women—I repeat it—the paradise of 
politeness is in America; even the policemen 
take your elbow to help you crossing. Perhaps 
it is the reason why a pretty lady stranger is 
not welcome in America at first until she has 
proved herself fireproof. It is certainly the 
paradise for women. ‘The laws of etiquette in 
England are perhaps stiff and pompous, but 
the great are the most polite, John Bull’s class 
is not so, but parvenus never, for they fear to 
give what they consider is due to themselves 
and their vulgarity. 


The Pretty Governess. 


———— 0) 





Tea ee llE Zimes had the following adver- 
i Wa) tisement :—*“ Aux dames Frangaises. 
si Z*| —On demande pour une grande 
famille d’Angleterre une institutrice 
Francaise, musicienne, etc. etc. S’adresser en 
premier lieu en Bond Street.” The day that 
advertisément appeared in the Zzmes, I had re- 
ceived the visit of a noble French lady and her 
daughter, a lovely girl, who were driven by 
misfortune and unforeseen circumstances to 
seek employment in England. They had 
letters of introduction to the best families in 
England. I remember several ladies of title 
trying mildly to find a governess's situation for 
the daughter. Their efforts were, however, 
lukewarm, for having looked into the won- 
drous face and innocent eyes, they knew too 
well that few would encase such a gem in their 
family circle. 

Lucia de 








was tall and slender, with a 
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figure modelled on a Medici; her complexion 
pearl-white, with rosy hues on the cheek; her 
hair, black as raven’s wing, would have cloaked 
her when unfolded ; two tiny ears, like delicate 
pink shells, formed one of her greatest charms ; 
and her large eyes had the dewy look of child- 
hood. She was eighteen when she had to face 
the world with that wealth of loveliness. The 
mother had told me the deceptions they had 
met with. They had been a month in London 
when they paid me that visit in Hyde Park 
with a letter to me from Lady G , one of 
the lukewarm sympathizers. I felt at once a 
strong friendship for the lovely girl, who, in 
her enthusiastic way, had knelt down near my 
chair and kissed my hands in the most fasct- 
nating way possible. 

The case was urgent. Not knowing London 
ways and prices, the poor ladies were in a very 
expensive hotel, and their little fortune was 
ebbing to its last sovereign! As soon as I 
saw the advertisement I drove to Bond Street, 
paid the fee, got the address, and went to my 
friends of the morning. ‘The name was one of 
the best in England; a seat in the country; a 
large house in town; a shooting-box in the 
moors. Nothing wanting to herald the posi- 
tion of the family in want of an “ Institutrice 
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Francaise.” Poor girl! I shall never forget 
when, for the first time, she tore herself asunder 
from her mother. She was accepted. The 
noble husband was present when the ladies 
presented themselves. The three eldest 
daughters, tall, plain, awkward girls, begged 
so hard of their mamma to have the pretty 
governess, that, with a high recommendation 
of the father, she was engaged. 

As the season was drawing to a close, they 
were to leave immediately for the country. 
The mother returned to Paris, and Lucia went — 
to the country, so that I saw littleof her: She 
never was allowed to dine with the family. 
She was waited on by a red-breeched fellow, 
with powdered hair, in the school-room. How 
she cried over the cold mutton sent to her from 
the housekeeper’s room, and put on the table 
with a sneer on the lacquéy’s lips! One day 
there was an exception. Our pretty governess, 
who was one of the most “brilliant” players 
of the day, from the “ Valses de Chopin” to 
Haydn’s Oratorios, being sublime in the latter, 
was invited to the lighted hall.. The girls 
were honest, she often told me afterwards, but 
Lady was proud and haughty. Lucia 
dressed herself in simple muslin, a broad pink 
sash tied behind; but her dress fitted, and after 
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great hesitation she entered the large drawing- 
room after dinner. She was at once invited to 
the piano, and the silence, the admiration, the _ 
enthusiasm of the guests soon arose to the 
highest pitch. “Who is this lovely girl?” 
She was eye-glassed by all the noble guests, 
when the lady hostess thought fit to announce, 
in a loud voice, that “It was only the gover- 
ness,” and rapidly a circle of emptiness was 
around the poor child. Sneers, jokes, orders 
to play so-and-so, until oppressed, delirious at 
the unworthy treatment she had so long en- 
dured, she more noble than any other noble 
there, fainted away, and was carried to her 
room. 

Poor child! this was the first outburst of her 
trouble. Music and dancing were going on in 
the lighted hall—she had recovered—she was 
alone in the vast schoolroom. There is a tap 
at the door and a cautious step. Lord 
enters, and with eyes inflamed with drink and 
passion, he throws himself at the feet of the 
innocent girl, with propositions of the vilest 
kind. What could she do? Complain to 
the wife or daughters and lose the bread of her 
mother? She was indignant, cried, and re- 
pulsed the “ noble lord.” 

From that time to the end of her stay a 
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persecution unparalleled in the annals of gal- 
lantry assailed the poor girl. At night she 
barricaded herself in her room with the furni- 
ture against the doors; his white face would 
encounter her everywhere, and words of re- 
venge would be uttered between his teeth. 
Another act of this drama of the poor pretty 
governess was the suspicion of the wife that she, 
the innocent, was guilty! At last, after six 
months of anguish, terror, and martyrdom, she 
told the lady of the conduct of her husband, 
and that haughty dame scorned the informa- 
tion, accused the pretty governess of low de- 
signs upon her lord, spoke of her arrogance, 
and terminated the interview by ordering her 
servants to convey the governess and her 
luggage to the station. The noble lord was 
out at the time. 

Poor child! She was left at the station with 
her trunks. One of the valets, moved by 
compassion, had put her under the charge of 
the railway guard. She opened her purse, 
and they took her ticket, but did not take 
more than the fare. She was installed—the 
lacqueys had long departed—the first whistle 
had sounded, when a man rushed into the 
train. It was her persecutor. She arrived in 
London, having met in the train a kind soul of 
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the middle class—a young fellow full of heart 
and honour. He had been in Boulogne at 
school, and knew French. Upon arriving at the 
station, the monster advanced to seize his prey, 
but a well-administered blow from a fist that 
knew its art, sent the lord to mother earth ; 
and she came to me, and I thanked the noble 
fellow, and having consulted friends, it was 
considered urgent to send the pretty governess 
to Paris immediately. 

I soon found a friend going, who protected 
her till she got home. And whatahome! A 
small room in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
where a mansion had been left. This weighed 
heavily upon the poor girl’s mind. She was 
ill a long time, and when she recovered she 
began to study hard, passed her examination, 
and got a diploma of the first class. No power 
could make her leave home or the shelter of 
her mother’s wing. She got an appointment 
at one of those “ Cours” so celebrated in Paris, 
and where all the noblesse now send their 
children. She is yet beautiful; but her first 
experience in life has made her a sceptic—she 
only believes in her mother, and will never 
marry. This is a true story, and I know 
several of such pretty governesses. 


ere rer 


—_}—__— 


oe OW many bubbles have we seen in 
our infancy, so brilliant in their hue! 
4 kj §=6Tlow delighted we were when the 

_- bubble, detaching itself from the 
clay, ascended a certain height, splendid in its 
gauzy rainbow-like fabric! How disappointed 
when it burst, leaving nothing but a spot of 
soapy water. These were the bubbles of 
infancy, to be followed by other bubbles; and 
we then never dreamt that, in life, bubbles 
would ever appear and disappear before our eye. 

One of the finest I ever saw was one of a 
golden hue: it was a Colorado gold one. The 
bubble ‘burst, and instead of the dirty drops of 
water of infancy bubbles, a small piece of quartz, 
with a tiny speck of gold, was left to the bubble- 
fanciers in exchange for their thousands. A line 
should be drawn between good and evil, and if 
the City swarms with bogus concerns, big 
lights, attracting small flies and ruining them, 
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there are in the City chances to accumulate 
and to make an honest penny. My motive to- . 
day is not to make cynical remarks upon the 
fortunate bubble-blowers, but to draw public 
attention to the bubble financier, and to show 
the painful panorama that forms always the 
background of bubble life. 

Every country has its Charenton, and widows 
are driven to the madhouse after every bursting 
of financial bubbles. Not far from London I 
know of such cases. One poor soul, in whose 
name her departed husband had deposited his 
all for her little orphans, saw herself ruined 
entirely, and her fair head grew white in one 
night, and the morning rose upon a maniac! 
The tender offspring of a marriage which had 
looked so bright in its prospects are in an 
orphan asylum—the result of a bubble concern, 
a certain banking house. = | 

The human miseries caused by the. wicked-' 
ness of a few form an eternity of evil. Yet 
the market is open more than ever for bubbles. 
Not far from Lombard-street there was lately 
a meteor of a bubble; it floated in the air and 
disappeared. The public, that dear London 
public, was dazzled by the golden hue of this 
airy scheme—it was reported by eminent men 
to be the “best thing out.” A few men made 
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large sums; a large number of poor men put 
in small sums—the bubble was _ launched. 
What does it matter how and when it burst ? 
“Good things” are generally less apparent in 
brightness —their percentage is smaller, the 
managers less pompous and gorgeous. No 
dazzling is required to attract the poor butter- 
flies, ever so eager to approach the golden 
gleam that singes their wings. 

Now for a type but too well known to-day. 
He was a showy man, his linen spotless, his 
studs were dashy—he appeared all at once 
everywhere; he seemed to have been born and 
grown in one day. No one knew anything of 
him; he spoke English indifferently ; but how 
can you ask of a meteor where he took his 
degrees as a grammarian? He was ever to 
be seen, and when the big City purses opened, 
for a banquet of Lord Mayor’s munificence, he 
was there in full bloom. What a knowing 
wink he had! and for six months was never 
‘heard to utter a word of speculation. He 
spoke little, but when he did there was a 
mysterious kind of hint about “big things” 
coming, and nothing more; many a tongue 
grew savouringly smooth at the smile on his 
lips that meant “I will watch you, my boy, 
and get a slice of your melon.” 
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At last our meteor appeared in full glow. 
It was a little before the time of the Panic— 
the City horizon had no clouds—the Exchange 
was calm. People fought to get shares; the » 
secretary (pro ¢em.) of the company, from a 
greasy lavender tie, sported an azure blue—a 
few got rich, and thousands were ruined ;—and 
one day the express to Liverpool bore an 
anxious face in a recess, the valise was well 
rounded, the Cunard steamer was leaving the 
next day, and London had one bubble less—a 
bubble burst, and a secretary Aro ¢em. ready 
to lend his name again for the same kind of 
business. 

While the Bank of England discounts at 
three per cent. there are people who do not 
hesitate to take large sums for short date 
discounts—you cannot call them _ bubble- 
bankers, but certainly Shylocks. I know a 
man whose credit is large, belonging to an 
honourable firm and to aboard of directors, and 
if the world had my experience of that man, 
and knew his name, it would hardly believe in 
the hypocrisy of the creature, for he would 
even condemn a poor man for stealing a penny 
root in his garden. Beware of bubbles! 
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Fe 7 RE it not for the mother I would 
fF propose for the girl,” is one of the 
many echoes we hear from the 
Clubs. Why a mother-in-law 
should be a domestic incubus is beyond the 
comprehension of common sense. I often 
thought that in many cases of troublesome 
mothers-in-law they must themselves have 
fallen in love with their sons-in-law; else, why 
the desire to destroy their happiness? This 
antagonism of mothers-in-law to the quiet life 
of their children is, however, very much ex- 
aggerated. It is so unnatural for a mother 
to compass the blight of a young life, and 
strew discontent and mischief where all was 
hopeful ! 

There are, unfortunately, in all marriages too 
many disappointments for any one to add to 
the misery by crushing hopes, and making 
pictures of misery by drawing camparison 
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between the luxurious past and perhaps the re- 
stricted present; whilst a wife should be the 
lamp that lights the household, the genius of 
the family, the inspiration of good! If a bad 
mother-in-law kills the confidence and the 
happiness of her children, she should be con- 
demned by law to wear an uniform of scarlet, 
so that all the world would know the brand of 


Discord. The fashionable auctions we have © 


yearly at the West-end have given ample 
studies of the modern mother-in-law. In all 
cases where there is a plenteous balance at the 
bank, there is a model of a mother-in-law. 
Her love is graduated at so much per cent., 
and her daughter's dowry ditto—showing, so 
far as she is concerned, that the happiness of: 
the child 1s based upon money. 

That a moderate competence should be ex- 
pected with a man who marries is only fair, for 
the benefit of innocents to be; but Intelligence 
is wealth—Talent is wealth. If worried, these 
would become misery, for without inspiration, 
intelligence and talent are soon extinguished. 
I will likely be a mother-in-law some time or 
other, and I make a vow the day I say “yes” 
to an aspiring lover to my daughter's hand, 
that day my responsibility ceases, and with my 
blessing and a few recommendations, I leave 
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them on their journey to happiness, possessors 
of the situation. 
A wealthy parti will not suit every girl. 
There are special temperaments—e? fput est 
temptrament dans la vie—that could not adapt 
themselves to a life of monotonous idleness and 
luxury without becoming bad. Occupation is 
a great element of happiness. A young couple 
should commence with—ambition and economy. 
Paradox you say? No. What difficulties can 
be overcome—what triumphs achieved by 
loving hearts, when leaning on each other! 
How sweet the success which both can fairly 
claim! Preserve me from a son-in-law with 
nothing to do, for then I would have married 
my daughter to a’ bore—the exnuyée and the 
bore always at home. However, I want also 
to prove that in many cases it is the mother-in- 
law who has to suffer, not the son-in-law. Of 
course there are exceptions; and now I intend 
to sketch from life. 

I knew a mother who did not interfere with 
her daughter's marriage—who left her to choose 
for herself among the select circle of their 
acquaintance. Isabelle made a “splendid 
match,’ and married a wealthy man. I em- 
phasize his sole quality in justice to him. The 
poor mother attempted a word of advice. His 
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age, his tastes, and, above all, “the girl’s first 
affection, were of noavail.” Isabelle had been 
in a fashionable school at Brighton, where large 
diamonds and brilliant emeralds are the xe plus 
ultra of a school-girl’s dream of felicity. The 
“happy pair” departed to spend their month 
of loving lunacy, and the poor mother, left with 
her thoughts, felt that her younger children 
were dearer to her than ever. . 

This rich wife—poor Isabelle !—-had nothing 
to do, nothing to wish for, seemingly—nothing 
to fear—no ambition! God, who does not 
bless all marriages, had marked the rich house 
as one which should bear no fruit, and Isabelle 
was ever at the old home, regretting her old 
life, complaining to her mother of the emptiness 
of her heart. A good mother’s life is one of 
sacrifice. The mother remembered the advice, 
but said nothing, and the year her second 
daughter “came out,” she said—‘ Remember 
that money does not buy happiness.’ Would 
you believe that this excellent woman was 
talked of as the most mischievous mother-in- 
law of the Period? The husband, not finding 
any gladsomeness in his wife’s voice, nor smile 
upon her lips, nor desire to be pleased, accused 
her mother as the cause. 

Ye rich men of the Period, who fancy you 
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can buy happiness by building a golden house 
on a sandy foundation, how much would you 
give for the happiness of those who labour for 
the objects of their love? Iam not sketching 
from imagination, but draw from nature as 
nearly as I dare; yet the freest and most 
décolleté Art finds it necessary to conceal some- 
thing. I have another case to relate @ propos 
of mothers-in-law, which should serve as a 
warning to future husbands and wives also. 
“Once upon a time,’ to use the chronology 
that satisfies little children, ‘‘a certain bachelor, 
about twenty-eight years ,of age, without 
fortune, but who possessed everything else in 
the way of health, talent, education, good 
looks, and who had attained a high rank in the 
literary, political, and social world, was induced 
by a certain very rich lady to marry her 
daughter, then a girl of seventeen—and no 
beauty. The match, as I have said, was made 
by the mother-in-law, and for these two 
reasons :— The mother-in-law had taken a great 
fancy for him, and she feared at the same time 
that a young “scapegrace’’ was about to run 
away with her rich, pet child! These were the 
motives that led to the shackling in the bonds 
of “un-holy” matrimony, the victims of that 
“sacred knot.” 
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Now, mark what followed. In the first place, 
the night of the wedding was the first night 
that the daughter slept out of the mother’s 
arms. The consequence was that the mother 
fell into a paroxysm of jealousy, and the un- 
fortunate son-in-law, who, on the day of his 
marriage, was regarded by her as a man of 
superlative excellence, on the day after his 
marriage was treated by-his mother-in-law as 
one who had robbed her of her only treasure, 
the only being she loved—‘her baby,” her 
companion, her bedfellow from infancy! From 
the bridal day on, that mother-in-law was the 
skeleton in her son-in-law’s closet, and she re- 
sorted to every means conceivable and incon- 
ceivable to make his life miserable, and to 
alienate her daughter from him. She succeeded 
too well. And all this misery came from the 
jealousy of a mother! 

It is the Big Book that tells us, “ Jealousy 
is as cruel as the grave.” A mother’s jealousy 
is a much worse kind of passion than that of a 
lover, for there is always a way for a woman 
to cure of jealousy the man she loves; but 
how appease the fury of the green-eyed 
monster in a mother-in-law? Many will say 
the wife did not love her husband, as even 
a mother could not put asunder those that 
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are united by love. It was a double sale. 
She loved the young scapegrace no doubt; 
and he! Well, they separated, and upon the 
basis of his philosophy, that “love is eternal 
though its objects change,” he “ paddles his 
own canoe” in the troubled waters of an active 
existence. 


Blue Stockings. 
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‘‘ Britons never, never, never shall be slaves.” 


maT sounds well—but I call it all balder- 
Mg! dash; for if it is admitted that 
“Briton” is both feminine and 
masculine; if we are the freest 
people in the world, why is it that three parts 
of the women of England are unhappy? Our 
charming Girls of the Period (the pretty ones) 
have no pretension to the glorious title of 
“Blue Stockings.” Moreover, few‘could ex- 
plain what the term means. They think of 
some awful monster when their pretty eyes 
and thoughts rest for a moment on the word!— 
Pray what is a “ Blue Stocking”? Of twelve 
Englishmen ten will answer—“ An awful crea- 
ture, hideous—a being without heart and soul, 
or a disappointment all over embittered, because 
she never found a mate, or vece versa.” Too. 
often if Gaiety, going the round of pleasure,. 
meets a forlorn creature dressed in shabby 
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black, in goloshes, with alpaca umbrella, 
spectacles, or any other mark of penury, Gaiety 
will say—“ No doubt some Blue Stocking in 
search of food for her hungry pen!” Poor 
pilgrim! no doubt descending the hill of 
misery, not ascending Mount Parnassus on the 
classical winged animal. Others, yet less 
generous, will not fail to say, ‘“ There goes one 
of the Woodhull and Claflin type! No wonder 
such a guy advocates free-loving principles!” 
Nothing is more ridiculous than the name, 
and it has grown more and more so. In 1776 
Lady Mary Montague, at her house in Portman 
Square, had literary meetings. The gathering 
was known afterwards as the “ Blue Stocking 
Club,” and originated in the fact that the 
grandson of Bishop Stillingfleet declined at- 
tending one of those réunions on account of his 
being in morning dress, when one of the ladies 
remarked, “Never mind, come in your blue 
stockings.” Therefore, the title is ridiculous, 
and being held up to redicule, will drop, I 
hope, into oblivion! Thus, a cordon bleu is 
more admired than a das dleu, because the 
young generation has been educated to laugh 
at and scorn the unfortunate woman who has 
pretensions to be a “Blue Stocking.” We live 
in an era of contemptible hypocrisy, and as 
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Tartuffe says—‘ It is no sin that is not seen;” 
but the women’s rights question, looked at ina 
proper light, would soon amend this evil. In 
a word, there is more slavery in England than 
in Africa, the only difference being that our 
slaves are white females. Yet they sing that 
“Britons never will be slaves.” May be a 
Briton must not bea slave, and that the women 
of England will be called Africans. ‘ What’s 
ina name?” Far from my mind to advocate 
anything unfeminine or against the greatest 
charm of.women—modesty ; but in a country 
ruled by a Queen, surely an appeal to the 
chivalry of men is not out of place. Education 
requires reform: how can a country be great 
that does not respect women? The mother of 
your kings to be is a woman. What a torture 
for classical women to be the object-of derision! 
Many a talent lies dormant for fear of the 
ridiculous, and from apprehension of being 
judged by cynical critics of the Period. Why 
could not a talented woman be appreciated 
without fear of ridicule? Why that jealousy 
of our superiority, blinded by selfishness ? Why 
constantly blow the ashes of an ever-smoulder- 
ing fire of contempt for what is called a Blue 
Stocking ? Is it selfishness,.or is it jealousy ? 
No, it is the lack of respect: for women! What 
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a miserable existence that of an unprotected 
female in England! What a life the “old 
maids” in England lead! What contempt if 
a simple girl get abused—what derision on the 
poor fallen one—fallen through a man’s doings 
—while the man escapes censure! The wrongs, 
the needs of solitary women—the thirst of 
ambition not satisfied by tenderer ties, by little 
rosy fingers gathering roseleaves.to carpet the 
path of the mother!—shall ever be the same. 
I sang this song years ago. Yes, it shall ever 
be the same until reform in education will 
teach men respect to women. I was satisfied 
_ with the doings of our little isle until I went to 
much-abused America. There the sex is 
. protected by the gallantry of the men—to be 
a woman in America means to be “respected.” 
The commonest man will not see the com- 
monest woman insulted, and thus they walk 
free in grand independence. They know this 
—‘‘Weare protected.” British Law gives no 
right to a stranger to protect women. A man 
may, with impunity, knock a woman in the. 
mud, and if you dare to interfere, the law will 
be on you. Some years ago a talented English 
lady, a femme philosophe—a “ Blue Stocking” 
if you like—was hiding from society, and was 
trying to make for herself a position in 
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the world of literature. How hard the life— 
how her fair head stooped to gather the 
withered leaves of public opinion! One day 
coming home, walking through the Park to 
refresh her weary brain after her daily toil of 
literary. drudgery, a gentleman (?)—a Briton 
who had sung all his life the celebrated chorus 
quoted above, met our poor friend, and in- 
sulting were his remarks. An American 
gentleman was smoking, strolling by—it was 
twilight—he knocked the “ gentleman” down, 
inflicting a wound on his proud upper lip with 
his diamond ring; then offering to the insulted 
so-called “ Blue Stocking” his arm, he left his 
friend on the path, and had scarcely walked 
fifty paces when he heard hurried steps, and 
the Briton. of the bleeding lips, supported by 
two policemen, took them both in charge for 
assault and battery. The protector of woman 
had acted against the law. The American had. 
no claim on the lady, he was not her natural 
protector, and they were locked up. However 
an American may ignore English laws, a few 
dollars prudently bestowed taught him that if 
some one would bail them out (“must be 
householders”) they could appear when wanted 
—a policeman would carry a note. Poor lady, 
how grateful she felt when released from the sad 
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_ prospect of passing a night at the police-station! 
The gallant American saw the frightened lady 
home, and to this day they are fast friends. 
She writes, and has made herself a nom de 
plume celebrated in literature; but she 1s be- 
lieved to be a man, for as a woman she could 
not succeed in the English world of letters. I 
enjoy seeing the writing of a woman accepted 
as that of aman. She even writes the speeches 
of some of her friends in the Lords—few know 
it. She fears the title of Blue Stocking, for 
she is the most effeminate of women, tender, 
beautiful—she is only masculine in her writings. 
It is her philosophical hobby to be taken for 
a man among men of letters. America is full 
of women of talent; they dare to fill their 
vocation—they are not afraid. “Fanny Fern” 
would have never dared to write as she did, in 
England. Nothing kills talent more than 
. ridicule. As “aqua vegza” dissolves gold, can 
we not find something strong enough to dissolve 
all these old stubborn ideas prevailing against 
women? For it is monstrous and abominable, 
that, deserted by men, aspiring to fame and 
fortune, many a fair maid who started in life 
with all smiles around her, gathering the May 
blossoms with a troop of brothers and cousins, 
will feel herself all at once lonely, forlorn, “an 
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old maid,” withered, her fresh hopes of youth, 
her dream of a family of little ones—all vanished. 
Then when the lonesome life will appear with 
all its horror, it will be too late; the early roots 
of a faulty education are too deep. Shy, un- 
happy, having retained all the natural modesty 
of the middle classes of England, she will not 
dare to be bold; if sufficiently talented to write 
a book, she will be abused by the press be 
cause she is a woman. Beware in your youth, | 
maids of Great Britain, to give way to hopes 
not to be realized. As there is no match for 
everybody in the narrow British Isles, why not 
emigrate as the men do, and peopling an 
Arcadia beyond the seas, brave the ridicule 
attached to women’s rights? Go there, making 
hay, while the sun shines, for the lonely period 
of life, for a girl 1s as frail as a summer rose. 
While beauty and youth are her own she can 
fight the judgment of men, and better create 
a position for herself. There are countries 
awaking the virgin forests and raising towns 
where there is no prejudice against women— 
where their earnings are their own, and where, 
wreathed with the respect of mankind, they 
can be useful without being ridiculed by the 
so¢ nickname of “ Blue Stocking.” 
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Wanye were indebted to Dark Blue re- 
K| cently for a study of “Women in 
France,’ evidently written by one 
who finds fault with Roman Catholic 
education, and who is a misogynist as to 
Frenchwomen. The writer, “A. P.,” plainly 
does not know his subject, any more than do 
Englishmen in general ever penetrate into 
French families. Granted that in Paris we 
have immoral women—granted that French 
bonnets and French ragofits are dangerous to 
the peace of mind of the present generation, 
still what we will not admit is the assertion 
of inferiority of Frenchwomen when compared 
with Englishwomen. 

As to education, the writer says :—“ Next 
to the authority of parents comes the influence 
of the Catholic religion, which is still allowed 
‘to exercise an enormous power over the minds 
of Frenchwomen. To keep a human being 
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naturally gifted with reason and intelligence, in 
a condition of slavery to two such powers as 
these, the most essential thing is to crush the 
reason and stunt the intellect, parental autho- 
rity being evidently designed by nature to take 
the place first and then assist the reason and in- © 
tellect while in a state of infancy and childhood, 
but to cease with their full development, as 
priestly. authority had its use in the infancy and 
youth of civilization. 

“French parents confide the education of 
their daughters entirely to the hands of the 
Church, or at any rate permit it such a control 
and supervision as almost entirely to answer the 
same purpose. Thus the priests are permitted 
to regulate what books shall or shall not be 
used in girls’ schools, even when those schools 
are not, as they generally are, Convents. The 
consequence is, that while they are trained in 
a few outward graces, and taught a few super- 
ficial accomplishments, they are debarred from 
all really useful knowledge.” 

I beg to differ from this. What does the 
author know of women in France? Nothing! 
Go through the eighty-nine departments of 
France — prenez, au hazard, dans toutes les 
classes, a certain number of females: do the 
same in England; and if examination by com- 

M 2 
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petent judges be allowed, you will see that the 
education of Frenchwomen is far superior to 
that of their English sisters—except, perhaps, 
the accomplishment of managing a horse. 
Granted, that the Church chooses the books— 
granted that sensational novels are not allowed 
to the young girls of France—granted that the 
young girls of England know more of Paul de 
Kock’s literature than the French gils: still 
let us have the truth. 

Take history, geography, eset languages, 
music, and compare notes. It is sad—very 
sad—to hear the English say that among the 
levities of Frenchwomen their conjugal infi- 
delity is notorious. Pray, how do they know ? 
and what do they know? Were they present ? 
or have they read Boccaccio, and taken the 
evidence of a loose Italian as to the morality 
of France? Is itat Madclle or at the Closerie de 
Litas that they have learnt the code of honour 
of Frenchwomen ? Weknow that these places 
are dear to Englishmen. 

Is it not a known fact that a lady graduating at 
the “ Sacré Coeur” 1s a thoroughly well-educated 
lady ? but the spirit of persecution against the 
Church of Rome is manifest in every English 
sketch on education, and thus Convent life is 
criticised with great injustice. Leaving the 
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Church, the Faith, and the Education, this 
“A. P.,” in Dark Blue, presents his English rea- 
ders with a tableau of French morals; and so 
untrue is the picture that it suffices to quote 
his lines to procure their condemnation :— _ 

“There is some dull respectability in the posi- 
tion of a wife, but there is nothing else, unless 
she manage to assimilate it with that other— 
unless she combine being the wife of one man 
with being the mistress of another. Under such 
circumstances, that she does it sometimes is 
scarcely to be wondered at. For the unmar- 
ried woman who chooses to be or is kept by 
her parents, chaste, there is no position, no in- 
fluence, no social recognition whatever. She 
must serve some man as his wife or his mistress 
to be of any value or obtain any place whatever 
in the social system of France.” 

An abominable libel on Frenchwomen! If 
a Frenchwoman commits the sin so often heard 
of in English divorce courts she is cast off 
from society; and, even in Paris, guand une 
Jemme zette son bonnet pardessus les moulins, 
elle devient une femme tarée, et elle descend 
Léchelle sociale immediatement. In France, 
much more than in England, the prestige of 
modesty and innocence is immense; and the 
effects of their laws show at. once that the state 
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of society in general is more healthy than in 
England. 

Infanticide, for instance, is very rare in 
France—see the statistics in England, and 
compare results. -Has “A. P.” ever seen 
drunkenness in Frenchwomen? Look at the 
statistics of England, and judge! What does 
this magister morum know of the morals of a 
country he so flippantly maligns? It would 
be a scandal to let pass such false absurdity 
without notice. Happily for the good of the 
universe, there is in every nation a_ solid 
common-sense setting down such articles as 
“Women in France,’ in Dark Blue, as the 
working of a diseased imagination. As to 
female education in Europe it is very defective. 
From time immemorial the women have been 
enslaved to the men, without any improvement 
to either. 

Yet, in the Middle Ages, when woman was 
honoured by man, the ennobling creed of 
chivalry looked up to woman, not as the mere 
personification of gentleness and beauty, but 
as the inspirer of all high and noble thoughts— 
not the graceful idol only, but the nurse and 
cherisher of those 

High thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy, 
which were the especial claim of the knight. 
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And thus, when Gower, in one of his graceful 
“Balades,” tells the lady he is— 

Honouring all goodness when I honour thee, 

And following aye thy footsteps heedfully, 

For to all good they tend; sweet lady mine! 
he but echoes the chivalrous sentiment which 
honours woman as she deserves. When hom- 
mage aux dames shall be the watchword of 
Europe, men will be better, and women like- 
wise. Manly devotion and respect to virtuous 
woman lead to fame and to glory. 

Let a woman be educated as a superior being 
—as one recognized equal to men, and even 
better than men—and all the good influences 
of the Middle Ages will return ; indeed, that 
epoch was the age d’or de la femme. A woman 
educated in self-appreciation of her merits will 
feel too proud of the trust ever to violate it. 
Let women be free to pursue various callings ; 
to-day they torment themselves for the benefit 
of men alone. Let the claims of women be 
equal to those of men, let female education 
give them the same rights as those of their 
brethren, and we shall create for them an inde- 
pendence, and a healthier feeling will exist 
between the sexes. We only ask the same 
rights that were conceded to women five hun- 
dred years ago—in those unenlighted days 
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when a woman who could read was a prodigy |! 
That our forefathers conceded more to females 
than do the refined fashionables of the nine- 
teenth century is beyond doubt. 

To return to this unconsidered and unknow- 
ing attack upon Convent instruction in France. 
Did not Chaucer, himself so sarcastic on monks 
and priests, give to Convent instruction just 
homage? But for the- sheltering aid of the 
Convent, desolate women, however desirous of 
repentance, would in great measure be without 
a home, and young girls without instruction. 
It would, indeed, be a blessing to the Period 
if women could be as the Abbesses of the four 
chief abbeys, Barking, Wilton, Romsey, and 
Shaftesbury, were, in right of their large landed 
estates, feudal superiors, and therefore ranked 
among the “baronage.”’ They were addressed 
by the King as “dearly beloved cousin,” re- 
quired to do homage, and to furnish the speci- 
fied number of men for foreign service. These 
ladies, as “ baronesses,” took their seats in the 
county court, or in their own “courts baron,” 
where they could summon offenders before 
them and pass sentence. If such a state of, 
existed now, we fear the sentence on Dark& 
Blue's “A. P.” would be a heavy one. 
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AAVING travelled much and having 
| spent a portion of my life in study- 
ing the wherefore of all, I say to the 
reader, be not startled at this—do 
not call it effeminate—and let us unite to find 
a remedy for a great social evil—Drunkenness. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland show, by their 
statistics, the intemperance of their inhabitants. 
If, by giving facts, remedies can be suggested, 
let it be so; for nothing is more horrible than 
a drunken woman, and if ever I am allowed to 
vote it will be for the abolition of those temples 
of crime called “Gin Palaces.” There is, 
however, no fiend more repulsive than a lady 
inebriated, for it inevitably leads to folly or to 
crime. If all the madness of Morningside, in 
Edinburgh, could speak “reason” for a day, 
the cause of insanity in most cases would be 
traced to “ drink.” 

Why do the women of England give way to 
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stimulants? What is the cause? Is it enxnuz 
or climate? Is it not too often wrongs sus- 
tained, and a wish to drown some awful 
skeleton lying in their homes? In no other 
country does one hear of prevalent dipsomania 
in women. Therefore, there is a cause for 
this madness. I have known ladies in Scot- 
land who lived on whisky and biscuits. One 
case was awful, and all the secrets of the family 
were divulged when in a state of zvresse. And 
how did it come to pass? Two brothers went 
to India. Theelder brother was jealous of the 
better looks of his junior, and he began by 
dosing the poor fellow, who was sent to the 
marshes, where will-o’-the-wisps dance amidst 
the phosphoric exhalations of these deadly 
swamps. The elder brother—thoughtful man 
—had provided the victim with the strongest 
liquors. Step by step he descended into the 
abyss, until at last his intelligence was gone, 
and he was sent home by the kind brother. 

- The distressed mother received her son, and 
from that day she drank herself to madness. 
Her son had died. Years passed away, and 
when the rich brother returned home he found 
his mother ill, and the barrels of whisky he had 
walled up in the cellar, empty. He transferred 
his mother to Morningside. ‘ Her madness 
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was indecent,” he said; but was it»not his own 
remorse that sent her there? Was there not a 
great wrong, a greatcrime committed? Drink 
did it all; and on the day of final judgment 
that poor mother will remember who destroyed 
her life and her son. Hundreds drink them- 
selves to death. A beautiful lady, educated, 
fascinating, lovely, and admired, was in the 
habit of drinking, and, in a moment of sobriety, 
told me how she gave herself up to the obli- 
vicent alcohol. She was then about forty. 
“T loved,” said she, and 4e married another. 
I took brandy to obtain courage to be at his 
wedding, and there I witnessed my misery— 
that altar was the tomb of my heart. I married 
almost the first man who asked me, but I had 
begun the frightful course of endeavouring to 
Jorget by drowning my consciousness. One 
day my husband went away,’ continued this 
wretched soul, “and I continued to seek oud 
in those burning drops that have dried my 
heart, withered my soul, and are killing my 
body !” 

That woman affrighted me. Presently she 
started back, and said, “Here he comes. 1 
made him what he is—all in revenge for the 
wrongs I suffered from his father years ago. 
I swore revenge, and alas! Ihave it.” There 
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then entered a young man of not more than 
nineteen years. His face was. pale; dark stray 
locks of hair hung on his forehead—his hat 
was gone, his linen was stained with yellow 
spots, and he fell three times before reaching 
her! The witch remained silent, and smiled, 
and with her golden hair dishevelled, she looked 
like the Pythoness of old. All at once I heard 
a voice—a sharp, shrill voice, a hurried step, 
and an infuriated woman entered the room of 
this ill-assorted couple. It was his mother! 

I stayed, for I was then collecting infor- 
mation to put down this horrible disease, and 
the scene between these two women was heart- 
rending. ‘Give me my boy—he is my boy— 
wretched soul, see what you have made of him 
—my only son!” This fair wretch answered, 
“See what the laws have made of me. You 
took away him I once loved, and I took your 
son.” The boy-man went into an inner room, 
and presently we heard acrash. We hastened 
to the scene, and found this child of Albion on 
the floor, rolling about, embracing the brandy 
bottle. He was soon insensible. The fair 
fiend smiled, and pulling me to her said—* Let 
them be. My misery may some day be, 
through you, the medium of cure for others.” 

Fascinated to hear more of her life’s drama, 
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I followed, and silently encouraged her to go 
on. “Shall I ever be forgiven,” she began, 
“the harm I have done to others, giving a 
hundred blows for ¢he one that blasted all my 
life? But I do not repent—that is the worst 
of it. Well, men have died for meof frenzied 
love. You have heard of the suicide of Sir 
H. - it was for me. You have heard of 
the rich banker found in his room, his head 
almost severed from his body: that was for 
me too!” Then, half-frenzied, she rushed to 
a cupboard in the wall, and swallowed brandy 
enough for a woman’s lifetime. Her manner 
changed instantly. She seemed to have for- 
gotten all she had said. I thenretired. I felt 
enough disgust in my heart to fill volumes— 
went to my room, but the hotel appeared noisy, 
and I fancied I heard shrieks from the various 
rooms. 

I obtained more information. I learned how 
that first wrong done to her had destroyed two 
families, for she never lost sight of them, and 
made a wreck of the only son. I was, how- 
ever, fortunate enough to advise with some 
effect, and cause amelioration in this sad case. 
The young man went abroad. But what has 
become of her? Where did her revenge lead 
her? To imbecility, to crime perhaps. Take 
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eighty crimes out of a hundred, and drink will 
be found the cause. In France I never saw a 
drunken woman. Ux homme pris de vin 1s 
common enough; but claret drunkenness is 
rarely gloomy. 

The Commune got drunk on fozson put in 
their wine. The Empress of Mexico was 
poisoned into insanity. There are in this 
world of sin politicians who will stoop to crime 
to attain their ends. Reason is our best friend 
—if that jewel is gone all the passions of hell 
are unleashed against us. 

If ever women, with their usual modesty 
and refined feelings, are admitted into men’s 
councils—if ever their power to punish and 
expose villany (without fear of being hurt) be 
granted to them, we shall see a new era; and 
who would say, or dare to say, that a women 
is unsexed by converting poor sinners of the 
other sex? The power of good women is 
immense. I have tried. I have made con- 
versions. If I could multiply myself I would 
do more. One of the chief reasons of drunken- 
ness in England is the high price of food and 
fuel forthe poor. They find that that compound 
poison called gin warms them and kills the 
appetite, kills all the love of children; but, 
above all, drowns the love of God. 
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In England, where patriotism does not exist 
among the lower classes, it is not in politics 
that idle labourers find a pastime, but in crime 
—in mocking the Church, and in fighting each 
other in pugilistic contests. The sublime in- 
difference. of our Peers as to the comforts of 
millions of poor wretches is another reason for 
our women’s unnatural taste for drink. Give 
us a voice in your councils, and you will soon 
see the mérite des femmes by our movements 
and actions. Our duties of home will be dearer 
to us when we shall know that we are treated 
as equals of men. A noble task was begun in 
England some six or seven years ago. 

It was then suggested that the British Go- 
vernment should aid to free those poor slaves 
of the East-end, by providing money and 
fitting out numerous vessels—which are idly 
waiting for a war that will likely never come— 
to save the superfluous starvelings of London, 
to people and enrich those far-off lands where 
the only intoxication is the exhilaration of pure 
air, health, and comfort for the industrious. 
Private charity is not sufficient for this great 
movement. Typhus, consumption,and small-pox 
would leave us; women would be good wives 
and good mothers when the gin palaces were 
left behind. 
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My Lords will answer, “They won't go—- 
they won't leave their homes.” Homes!” 
What a mockery of that sweet word! Have 
you tried? No; and our voices are drowned 
in the uproar of election matters—in disputes 
that will never besettled. There are remedies 
Reform your laws—tax the rich, and, above all, 
tax the gin, the whisky, the brandy—and take 
measures that will clear away and utilize the 
masses of human locusts now polluting your 
crowded streets, into whose abodes the clergy- 
man dares not venture, and where the youthful 
generation are taught to steal and ignore God. 
Let us vote, and the first inspiration of women 
will be charity. | 

Are we not the inspirers of what is good ? 
Let us try. The first reform will be the abolli- 
tion of drunkenness in women. I see nothing 
in Dante’s “Inferno” more horrible than this 
fatal disease in fair Britain’s daughters. Let 
us try if we cannot reform this chronic de- 
bauchery and orgy. Let good women form a 
league. Let good men support them, and to 
those that rescue the most let a public recom- 
pense be the reward that would lessen Z zuresse 
chez la femme ! 


Falling Stars. 


——$—$—J————— 


have you ever calculated in volir 
mind the true value of one hour’s 
pleasure? Have you ever fathomed 
the depths of misery that must precede every 
sensation, no matter of what kind? Where 
shall we find a pen eloquent enough to describe 
the gaudy misery of thousands of bright, fairy- 
like feu-follets who are annually exhibiting 
their sickly beauty to become the stars of pan- 
tomime during the Christmas festivities of 
merry-making England? In this essay I will 
adduce real facts: I want the darlings of the 
period, the bright-haired girls of England—or 
the children, men to be—to enter with me 
behind the scenes where they will see that 
which is to make them happy and smiling in 
Christmas times. 

Come with me over here in Paris; come, 
follow me to the hospital. See that sister of 
N 
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mercy bending over one of the sweetest faces! 
you eversaw. The breath of the child is heavy. 
I see a tear on its cheek—“ the tear of mercy,” 
not the tear of the mother’s love! Ah, no, for 
my poor little sufferer is one of the many 
martyrs of pleasure. She is dying: the spring 
that held the little fairy so high amid the mimic 
clouds gave way at the last spectacle which 
brought all Paris together and filled the purses 
of the managers. But little “ Marie” is dying, 
and in her little hand she has a tiny gold piece 
of five francs, and her last words to the sweet 
sister were, “ C’est four maman, madame, je [at 
gagnée. Fétais au ciel guand je suis tombée. 
Say to maman” here the words died 
upon her lips, and the little martyr’s soul 
ascended to heaven. 

The story is soon told: litthe Marie was 
engaged at the theatre, She was one of many. 

The mother was singing at some café chantant 
—car i] faut vivre—when her child was dying 
at the hospital. Ten days ago, while in London, 
a scene suggestive, to a painter, of a world of 
sensation, took place near one of the largest 
theatres. Here again is the doom of beauty ; 
for, mark me, there are no ugly children in that 
group. Mothers, holding above their heads 
little darlings, are pushing their way to be first 
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at the stage-door : there is eager rivalry in that 
baby-show—a market of little bones that will 
crack and bend for the pleasure of the children 
of the period. The fairest, the most transparent 
skin will be selected, as well as the tenderest 
little boys, who will have to become the tennis- 
balls of the fearful saltimbanque’s racket game 
that will keep thousands of merry-making people 
in a roar. 

Yes, the scene is exciting—a few shillings to 
be earned! Poor mothers, there is no bread at 
home, and beauty must be paid for, and sensa- 
tion must be attained. Follow me into that 
group of misery. There was a woman, not 
twenty-five, her long fair hair falling on her 
back, combed out and crimped. She had a 
child, too, whining atiny cough. I felt curious 
and approached this fair Godiva, clothed in her 
golden mantle, for her hair was lovely; so was 


the child, 


‘‘ Lint-white ”’ were her soft locks. 


I could not help starting. I saw death in the 
mother’s eye, and the small fingers of the child 
were so wax-like, so tiny, so transparent. 

The poor woman saw my look of pity. “It 
is a hard life,” she said. “I have no fear of 
being re-engaged, and the bairn; but I have 

N 2 
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been here three hours, and I feel weak, and 
they push away so.” The cough—oh, such a 
cough! She smiled. ‘It won't be for long,” 
she said. “Do you belong to the stage?” 
“No, of course not.” She seemed to look me 
through. I murmured something and spoke of 
help. “I want to forget—I feel intoxicated by 
the light.” Then she shuddered. “Look at 
the Lilliputian beauty. She has my disease,”’ 
she said ; “it won't be forlong either.” I asked 
how much she would get: “I am only in the 
- ballet; I can’t talk fine ; my hair and my delicate 
looks are worth twelve shillings a week ; but I 
will get a pound with the child.” 

Ah, philanthropists, a few handfuls of gold 
would relieve many such miseries. I dared 
not offer money to that poor Magdalen, but I 
told the child to get some jujubes for her cough, 
for her cough thrilled me through, and I passed 
on, feeling so very sad. I sawsome girls, fresh- 
looking lasses, having that open bonnie aspect 
which innocence imparts. They were so merry. 
It was a joy for them : they saw a dream before 
them. They remembered the pantomimes they 
saw when children, where beautiful nymphs in 
the transformation scenes appeared to them as 
celestial embodiments. To them there was a 
fortune in all that glitter, which enchants the 
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heart of the young who never were taught 
“behind the scenes.” 

Alas! a vision came across my mind. I saw 
the dying Godiva of the golden hair, and, 
musing over that fall, | wished to save. I 
approached the merry group, but they laughed. 
Innocence sees no danger. Yes, I saw an 
immense gulf; I saw victims, death, martyrdom, 
desolation, vice, and my rest was disturbed. 
So, I resolved to ask my readers if they have 
ever calculated what may be the cost of an hour 
of pleasure ? | 


Paris Blockaded. 


spi TER having suffered like ancient 
| ome when the Goths and the 
Huns starved the Eternal City, 
Paris, scarcely delivered from her 
night-mares—Famine and the Prussians—is 
now suffering from a blockade of snow, for 
the Londoner never saw such a fall as took 
place on the night of my experiénce. There 
is no exaggeration in saying that Paris was a 
vast desert. The snow, which fell heavily and 
without ceasing all Thursday afternoon, ended 
by giving to the streets an extraordinary aspect. 
From about three o'clock several heavy carts 
and waggons had to be abandoned in the 
thoroughfares, and the horses taken out 
and led home; by six the cabs had dis- 
appeared, and the omnibuses were compelled 
to suspend their service; later in the evening 
the streets were as silent as a desert, while 
here and there along the road remained the 
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vehicles with their contents, which the drivers 
had not been able to get forward with. 

A spectator might almost have imagined 
himself in Siberia. On Friday, the quantity of 
snow in the streets was greater even than the 
day before, but the centre way had been beaten 
down, and vehicles could circulate, though not 
without difficulty. In addition, the snow had 
ceased to fall, and the sun even came out in 
the middle of the day, so that the atmosphere 
was not unpleasant for the young and hardy. 
The cold had become intense during the night, 
having fallen to 12° below freezing point, but at 
three in the afternoon, on Friday, the thermo- 
meter marked only 8° below cent. (17 2-5 Fahr.) 

The excitement at the arrival of the mail- 
train five hours behind was one of the oddest 
kind. John Bull was angry; one of these tall 
check-coated fellows who fancy that, when they 
have taken a return ticket for Paris, and bought 
a Murray or a Fettridge guide, they have 
purchased and attained the right to command 
and be impudent, was indeed a study to sketch 
for the Graphic. The doors of the trains had 
to be swept ere they could be opened; the 
locomotives—two in front and one behind— 
were a spectacle inthemselves. The drift of the 
icy monster had wholly changed their aspect. 
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Enjfin, the Englishman in the check coat—a 
light article with scarlet lines forming the 
squares—had arrived at his destination. He 
comes with his Ulster coat on his arm, eyes all 
the ladies, many of them suffering terribly. 
John Bull pushes in. his bag, his robe de chambre 
and coat must have the room of three seats. 
What does it matter if that young girl, coughing 
away her lungs, is seated or not? We must 
all bear his noisy way, his complaints—“ What 
a country !—What a waiting-room !—What a 
time before one can get his luggage—awful 
bore!” He is gone to reconnoitre, and see 
about the carriage. If there is one, it must be 
for John Bull. Has he not taken a first-class 
ticket—has he not come to spend his money? 
“ Nota vehicle! D it, itis too bad! What 
shall I do to get to the Hétel Splendide ?” 

He does not perceive that hundreds of people 
are in the same “fix.” A party ez route for 
India is awfully put out—the sliding doors 
open with fracas. The luggage is ready to be 
claimed for examination. The: Custom-house 
officers are particular. They “smell a rat” 
in the spacious portmanteau of John Bull. 
English bird’s-eye and Scotch whisky in such 
weather are a prize worth having, and they 
must prove the pudding by eating it. It is not 
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as in the good old time—everybody is taxed 
now. John Bull has lost his “ bird’s-eye.” 
He rushes about—no one to take his luggage. 
He goes opposite, and satisfies his hunger and 
anger by monopolizing and devouring the bill 
of fare. 

Too late our party arrive, the bones of the 
mutton cutlets tell a tale. We are happy to 
get a cold chicken, with its carcase full of 
gherkins, and one solitary “ Bachelor Pickle.” 
“What is a ‘Bachelor Pickle’?” says sweet 
Mrs. M—,a delicate, tender little woman, with 
a big heart and large eyes that turn you over . 
somehow. “A ‘B. P.’? Well, don’t you see it? 
Your husband must not touch it.” “Is ita 
violet ?”’ No—an onion.” Well, we are not 
happy after all? Is it not better to be in a 
fourth-rate place than with this immense white 
flag hovering over us and chilling our blood? 
A Legitimist is close by; he knows a little 
English. “Do you mean to insult the white 
flag of Henry V.?” “The deuce! who are 
you?” “Voila ma carte!” “I see, thank 
you—the snow, sir—the doule de neige, the cold 
white flag, the standard of mischief (I mean. 
the snow)—vozla tout.” 

The married couple get a decent room. We 
feel more happy: the solitary ones only get an 
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attic floor paved with red bricks. “ What do 
you complain of?” There isa piece of carpet 
and a dark spot in the centre, and a tiny bed 
with a coarse sheet at the bottom and a single 
blanket on which is spread a calico counterpane. 
not so white as the flag of truce; near the bed 
a window through whose imperfectly closed 
panels the snow is drifting. One then 
thinks of sweet home! Happily I have a rug 
and a flannel dressing-gown, but I could not 
sleep. 

My bougie was burning crookedly and 
forming patterns of curious shapes on one side. 
My mind was at work: the dark spot in the 
centre of the room assumed frightful pro- 
portions. I saw a corpse bleeding there, and 
it took the form of Rossel. He seemed to 
arise, and pointing to me, his handsome pale 
face looked terrible, and he spoke some awful 
truths. At this moment my small window 
burst open, my candle was extinguished, and the 
snow fcll on my very bed. I had no matches, my 
mind was cool, but I could not sleep. I lay 
shivering until the dawn. How happy I felt 
then | 

I had a hope before me, that of reaching my 
own hotel. I knocked at the door of the 
double-bedded room, where there was a fire. 
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There was a bed of édvedon, not undone, in a 
recess. My little, bright compagne de voyage 
was sipping her coffee. I saluted her as a 
bright morning star, and pounced on the coffee 
prepared for their friends; I could not help 
sighing at the bed that had given no comfort 
to my bruised limbs—for, coming on board at 
Dover, I had a dégringolade, owing to slippery 
steps. 

I thought I would write to the Z7zmes, and 
furnish another leaf to the book of complaints 
against that line of steamers; but I changed 
my mind, and will merely advise poor lonely 
females travelling to Paris to provide them- 
selves with a stout companion that can battle 
with the elements—or I will wish them agree- 
able companions, like the M. and B. party, for 
it is a great comfort to find sympathy in 
travelling companions, to share one’s sand- 
wiches, to empty one's bag of its treasures, and 
to enjoy a picnic even in such weather. We 
soon forgot the selfishness of John Bull. We 
parted, likely not to meet again in this life’s 
journey, for my travelling companions were 
bound for the Alps, ex route for Brindisi ; 
thence to the happy land of the East, where 
you never run the risk of being blockaded by 
snow. 


La Femme Philosophe. 
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O not run away with the idea, most 
amiable reader, that I am going to 
bore you with a SocraTEs in blue 
stockings —not I. My model 1s 

a charming woman—too charming—for jea- 
. lousy has many spies around her. She passes 
on soberly, and takes no notice: it is her phi- 
losophy. You meet her rarely in the Parks, 
and when you do she is accompanied by some 
conutry cousins to whom she shows the curio- 
sities of London, the recently-arrived monkeys 
in the “ Zoo,” and so forth. 

She is superb—her carriage is that of a 
queen. I have heard men murmur, “ Love 
her and die!” but she passes on and takes no 
heed. A smile of contempt, now and then, 
ripples the grave serenity of her face. Who is 
she? A woman that has suffered—a woman 
who has married her inferior in intellect, and 
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discovered the fact too late. Name, beauty, 
fame—she had all; he made of her a phileso- 
pher. She bore its tyranny without a murmur, 
but a solemn day between these two souls 
came to pass, and a scene took place that broke 
asunder the tie that should be everlasting. 
The coarseness of the man drove the wife 
away. She took her darlings, for woman’s 
heart, as a mother, is the casket for these jewels. 
The husband followed her not; he desired 
freedom from the ever-present consciousness 
of his own inferiority. 

_ After a year or so of seclusion, a grand dame 
met our philosopher. Her cheek was pale, 
and blue lines underlaid her eyes; but who 
would not remember her? “ Dear child, this 
will not do. Explain the mystery—the elope- 
ment, the—’ “Stop! What do you mean?” 
A story had been invented by the man. He 
had not blushed to sully the purity of his wife 
with calumny. And, hearing this, our heroine 
accepted her friend’s hospitality and launched 
herself on the whirlwind of society. Who does 
not remember her successes—the envied, the 
belle, the star? But envy was busy. Reports 
of lovers, of flirtations doubtful and romantic— 
stories quietly set in motion, querists always 
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asking the supposed secret first, and then sug- 
gestively dilating upon its details, would have 
driven an ordinary woman mad ; but her philo- 
sophy was deeply rooted. She did not take 
notice, and went on unconscious of evil—pure 
as an angel—living within her own soul, re- 
joicing in her noble nature, and satisfied in her 
own superiority. 

Her friend was rich—one of those old ladies 
so numerous in England—one of those beings 
who can have a sincere friendship for a woman. 
Having loved well herself, she regarded our 
heroine with passionate admiration; but one 
day a robbery “was committed in the man- 
sion.” Our philosopher’s bijoux had disap- 
peared. Her cheek grew paler from that time; 
she knew the thief. All and all belongs to the 
husband in this noble land of Albion. The 
friends separated ; our heroine would not bring 
on that Christian head troubles and annoyances. 
She flew to the Continent to educate her 
children. 

In Paris she had an immense success, for 
there talent was then appreciated : a beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman in Paris passes 
before all é/asen. As long as her own heart 
remained the receptacle of the contempt she had 
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for men she uttered nocomplaint. But one day 
she felt herself in bondage—she met, she loved, 
and from that time she changed. Her soul was 
anxious, her eye brightened unwontedly ; a ray 
of sunshine had penetrated the dark clouds of 
her destiny. Till then she had hidden her 
great sorrow : she was now unable to conceal 
her great happiness. And fe had heard of 
it. The baseness of that ignoble gaoler was 
repulsive. 

What could she do—our poor philosopher ? 
Her retreat was known. She returned to 
England ; her friends advised a divorce; but 
that law is made for man, not woman. She 
yet carries her “boulet.” She never speaks 
of him. Buried in her heart is a souvenir, a 
melody of the past—the only harmony now 
surviving in that poor heart. The enslaved 
wife, tied for life to a wretch, must respect her 
own philosophy. She has accepted her martyr- 
dom. Let her walk till the day of deliverance 
—till the day when women’s rights will be 
equal to those of men. Till then it is all 
darkness around her. A purer soul never 
lived. In ancient times criminals were riveted 
to a corpse till death ensued—horrible, slow, 
ghastly death, eating away life in mental and 
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bodily torture. In our country, woman, de- 
tached from her husband by his own crimes, 1s 
tied to the corpse of her happiness. Malheur 
4 celle qui a trop d’intelligence, trop d’esprit ! 
L’homme pardonne rarement la supériorité de 
la femme sur lui. 


The Introduction of F: vench Girls 
ento Socrety. 
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Q me Ceur Convent, and the Rue de 
we a iS Varennes was crowded with equi- 
pages. +The Sacré Ceur is the best 
school in Paris, and there the most refined 
education of the period is to be obtained. 

The three parlours of this historical hétel 
were full; the groups seated on the wooden 
chairs formed a remarkable coup-d’eil. The 
aristocracy of the Empire was well represented 
—the Princesse de B. and her three daughters, 
the Marquise de C. and her two. The belle 
of the Tuileries, the Duchesse d’ * *, sur- 
rounded by a perfect legion of “blue damsels,” 
with their modest-looking capes, was about to 
take away her only daughter. Her specula- 
tive mind had already dreamed of a marriage. 
The Duchesse was one of those bright bees 
that swarm the Imperial hive; she had re- 
O 
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membered, with her first grey hair, that her 
daughter Pauline was seventeen—en wictime 
véstgnée, the Duchess was to be the Antigone 
of her child; and we shall follow this French 
girl to the golden gates by which Parisiennes 
make their entrance into society. 

A farewell to all, a kiss to Madame Philoméle, 
the nun with the best manners, the teacher 
of modest looks, the “grande dame” of the 
period. 

‘Elle avait au bout de ses manches 
Une paire de mains si blanches, 


Que !’on voudrait en vénté 
En avoir été fouetté.” 


Pauline then entered the emblazoned carriage, 
wearing the modest blue merino uniform of 
the convent, and only tears of joy dimmed the 
lustre of her bright eyes. The Avenue Gabriel 
was reached; she was under the wing of the 
mother bird—her real education had begun. 
A fashionable dressmaker was waiting upstairs ; 
all the fournisseurs of her grace were, anxious 
to excel. Felix had unrolled the dandeau a la 
verge, and a pyramid of curls and tresses, 
artistically arranged, were doing wonders for 
the young girl’s good looks. Dear little victim, 
feathered for some grand sacrifice of destiny ! 
Her convent education had prepared her young 
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heart; she was a marked prize for the great 
Imperial lottery. The Duke had no time to 
attend to little girls, but he did come and look 
at this fair bud. He kissed mademoiselle on 
the forehead, and told her to remember that 
she was the fortunate daughter of her ducal 
and diplomatic father. 

It was at the /¢a/zens that our heroine was first 
produced in public. The Empress, who was 
in her box opposite, had accorded a gentle 
salute with her fan to the Duchess, scarcely 
seen by any one, and thus comforted the 
mother’s heart. Pauline, with her blushing 
cheeks, had indeed a success that night. The 
occupants of the stalls were all eyes. The 
notatres de Paris, in the second tier of boxes, 
promised to themselves a call on the Duchess, 
armed with their list of /éros or Zéros, wae 
chad Haussmannized their fortunes. 

It 1s well known that French girls never stir | 
unprotected. What a contrast with English 
girls! Nothing masculine is taught to the 
Parisian buds of promise. The healthful and 
graceful art of riding is only tolerated, to a 
moderate degree, in the country. The French 
Girl of the Period receives a dancing education 
from a master of deportment ; a lady patroness 
instructs nee how to pose in the carriage for 
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the Bois, for the theatre, for the opera, but 
above all, for the petet bal de 0 Impératrice. 
Our young Parisienne is launched into society 
free from all eccentricities, ready to say yes to 
the husband proposed by Mammon. 

A presentation aux Tuzleries has nothing of 
the importance of the drawing-room at St. 
James's. The Princess d’Essling presented all 
the French previous to a grand ball—generally 
la fleur des pors of the Empire, gathered in 
the Salle des Maréchaux—humming-bees of 
the great hive! Pauline was presented; the 
neonde officiel, the monde é¢tranger, all the new 
side of the Empire, yielded to her the palm. 
She was so bzen élevée. But we will give her 
own impressions, conveyed in the shape of a 
letter to one of her convent companions :— 


DEAR Mary,—The world is mine! and the convent 
appeared to me a very small speck on the map. Iam now 
a la mode, and I can assure you my life is full of hard duties 
to perform. Madame Taglioni has taught me her most ex- 
quisite fas and _foses, and one particular révérence cost 
maman three lessons, at one hundred francs apiece. My 
professor of singing has taught me the derceuse of Gounod, 
and has actually shown me the comedy of the eyelashes. 
Yesterday maman was not pleased with the way I entered 
the carriage, and this morning I had to take a lesson in 
vehicular deportment. I am a slave, dear. I long for the 
last act, for I am a lump of false pretences. I look like a 
doll with wheels under my feet, who cannot walk without 
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being wound up. I felt disgusted with much that sur- 
rounded me at the Tuileries da/ last Wednesday. I felt as 
though I were in a ménagerie, and at supper-time the pigs 
of Périgord were not more voracious for the ¢vuffes than 
many of the gallant officers who were present. I had three 
adventures on that memorable night, and “ the black eyes” 
haunted me. I will tell you next time; but then maman 
prefers certain blue ones, and we must submit. 

P.S.—I was forgetting to describe my dress, and fancied 
your disappointment. Prepare yourself to have your measure 
taken by aman! The great Worth did me the honour to 
compose several effects for succes. My bodice was so low 
that I dared not look at myself, I was so pink all over!! My 
robe was white, of the most extravagant gros imaginable ; 
my tunique was a silver cloud, tucked up at the side by a 
little enamelled Cupid, my only jewel! for we demoiselles a 
marier wear no gems till the grand day of the contract. 
Won't I shine then! Prenez garde, mari inconnu/ we are 
learning al] the ars, to be your equals in matrimonial games 
of “ Tit for Tat.” 


Toujours 4 tol, 


PAULINE D’A * * 


Wayside Pictures. 


erm meee () commen samen 


“Oh, le lis est moins pur qu’un bel enfant candide 
Nouvellement tombé de vos mains, oh mon Dieu : 
On sent bien qu’il vous quitte, et sur son front limpide 
On voit la trace encore de vos baisers d’adieu.” 


of curious beings, we see in our 
wanderings! What pictures on the 
by-way, what glorious rays of delli- 
cious nature! Go through the well-hedged 
lanes of England in the spring of the year, and 
what tableaux are presented! What studies 
from the urchin, with his curly pate the colour 
of lamb’s wool, that with open legs shouts words | 
incomprehensible, to the baby-girl nursing a 
baby only somewhat smaller than herself, 
gathering the daisies, the cowslips, and all the 
treasures of the field to make a May Queen of 
her little charge. From the gander’s flotk to 
the shepherd’s herd of sheep—from the black 
swine to the young donkey, ever accompanied 
by some little children, as their natural guardian, 
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playing yet working, so picturesquely attired in 
prints of manycolours, their little heads encircled 
by some fantastic cotton or old straw hats— 
from that cottage door, overrun with tea-roses, 
shading that white-headed old man, the buxom 
wife, his daughter, piling her bairns on his 
knees, while she goes in to cook her good man’s 
dinner—from all these we form a panorama of 
Wayside Pictures indescribable. | 

In the spring of ’65 the thrush had not 
awakened yet, the chestnuts were in bloom, the 
bees were humming and imbibing the honey of 
the cowslips, my soul was silent with mysteri- 
ous and dreamy voluptuousness, inhaling all the 
delicious odours of spring that quicken the loves 
of the birds ; there was joy in the air, and I sat 
in one of those little green recesses, in which 
the gentle lilac pushed everywhere its odorous 
flower: it was a lovely nook. Mayhap the 
strolling photographer beyond regards me also 
as a wayside picture. At all events, I was lost 
in contemplation, and Nature was tuning my 
heart. Musing in a sweet torpor, my mind’s 
eye was reviewing all the pretty spots I had 
visited. I was sublimely happy. I had escaped 
the gay gathering of the mansion on the hill, 
and felt a sensuous happiness in looking back 
at the blue Mediterranean, the gorgeous bays 
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of Genoa and Naples, the lakes of Geneva, 
Maggiore, and Como. My mind, ascending 
the mountains of Savoy, and now peering at 
the majesty of Mont Blanc, seemed mounted 
on Pegasus, and the mental eye travelled north 
and west, taking in purview Pacific, Atlantic, 
Alps, and Pyrenees—an immense chaplet of 
souvenirs, over which hymned for a moment 
the sounds of “Ave Maria,” marking in my . 
memory some angel’s visit or precious remem- 
brance. 

The cuckoo was sending his monotonous note 
from tree to tree, when I heard a deep sigh—a 
note of deep sorrow, close by, startling me as it 
passed. Looking round, I saw beyond the 
hedge a gipsy encampment; and close to my 
back, only separated by the luxurious hawthorn 
hedge, was a female form. 1 found an aper- 
_ ture, and gazed with wonder, for a lovelier 
picture I had never witnessed. A short petti- 
coat, a cotton jacket, which seemed to be her 
only garments, covered her bronzed bust; a 
little child, as plump and fair as she was dark, 
was imbibing life from the fountain of maternity, 
and her welling tears were gathering in those 
large gipsy eyes, so full of savage tenderness. 
Another sigh. Evidently she saw me not, for 
the baby, having finished its repast, fell back 
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on the young mother’s knee fast asleep. Why 
was I not born a Murillo, the picture was so 
inspiring ? 

At a distance there were two travelling carts 
painted yellow, a white horse grazing loosely, 
a black mare attached by a cord; smoke is 
arising from the itinerant cuisine, an odour of 
cookery tells me the young mother is not alone. 
How to get to her? I survey my ground, and 
a small broken two-barred gate shows me the 
way to my “ Wayside Picture.” I feel excited ; 
I am opposite ; she sees me not; her black hair 
falls on her shoulder, straight and massy, flash- 
ing a peculiar blue-white tint that gives to black 
hair so much light and shade. Buried in her 
sorrow she moved not. I spoke, and tossing 
back her long chevelure she fixed on me the 
most velvety eye I ever saw; and pointing to 
the yellow cart she seemed to apprise me of 
some danger. Suddenly moved by “je ne sais 
quoi,’ she rose from the ground, and holding 
her baby on her hip, she looked at the smoking 
cart beyond, hurried me through the gate, and 
crossing the lane hastily, holding my hand, she 
passed into a field; and when out of sight of 
the gipsy encampment she fell on her knees, 
and holding her little child up towards me she 
said, “Save the darling!” There was a 
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drama in that appeal, and I was determined to 
know her history. We sat under the oak tree 
close by, and my “ Wayside Picture’ moved me 
to tears in her wild notes of appeal! “He 
don’t belong to the tribe,” she says, and “ to- 
morrow they will leave the bairn at some cot- 
tage door, and may-be he will be lost for ever. 
Black Crow was her intended,” she says, “but 
she loved him never.” While wandering in 
Devonshire she had met, loved, and wedded, 
as a Christian, an honest man, poor and _ hard- 
working ; but one day she was forcibly carried 
away by the tribe, and no doubt the poor fel- 
low was in despair, broken-hearted, mad. 
“Would I be her saviour?” She had her 
“marriage lines” in the “hem of her skirt.” 
I was stopping at the time with that Queen of 
Hearts, the Honourable Lady T I came 
back with my Wayside Picture and the lovely 
little cherub of a boy. We dressed her—the 
maid braided her hair, and concealed her for 
a week. Then one morning the postman 
brought a letter from Devonshire, and the next 
day my “ Wayside Picture” was framed in the 
strong arms of her honest lover and. husband. 
Of course my readers want to know the 
end of my little history. If ever you go to 
America, in one of the fertile valleys of the 
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West, among the virgin trees of the forest, you 
will find a homestead with a garden full of 
flowers, and honest Tom and his gipsy-wife as 
happy as the gods—five little “ Wayside 
Pictures ’’—money in the Bank of L. to repay, 
says he, his debt to his benefactress. Wewere 
at that time—the noble lady and myself—much 
engaged in emigration, and the “Wayside 
Picture” was not the only one framed in 
honeysuckle and eglantine, for there are coun- 
tries where a few pounds will insure the future 
of an entire family. Lady T is one of the 
working genii for our proposed Arcadia, and 
we often speak of treasures to be found to 
people it, in “ Wayside Pictures.” 





foxes of Soctety. 
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Tl rn treat on this subject must I dona 
is) scarlet habit, mount a horse, take 
a long run across the country, and 
present to my fair readers a “ fox- 
huntress”’ of the first water? Shall I get ex- 
cited over all which makes the hunting field 
so delightful to most English people—the cry 
of the hound, the “ view halloo” of the chase 
—‘ see, they run into the fox?” No, let the 
hunt go on without me. I do not like hard 
runs, and admire the field merely as a picture. 
I love to see the excitement—the horses frisky, 
the ladies so fresh and lovely, the red coats so 
brilliant. A fox-hunt is certainly a sight worth 
a gallop, without having the. slightest inclina- 
tion to be a Diana. | 

Foxes are cunning, but as quadrupeds they 
interest me little. The halloo, the echoing horn, 
the stray fox, the hounds at cover, the wild 
canine music may be to the English hunter 
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exhilarating sounds; and, malgré many a leap 
taken on a thoroughbred chestnut, it leaves one 
no souvenir behind except the hilarious remem- 
brance of seeing bad riders sprawling on the 
turf or wallowing in the brook, their hitherto 
irreproachable buckskins splashed with clay 
and soil of every hue; but what I do enjoy is 
the fox-hunting of society. 

When men become foxes it is the duty of 
women to trumpet their exploits, and to make 
of them a sight, an example. Then you will 
see me hallooing, making a hard run, and being 
present at the death, with all the excitement 
of a fox-huntress, feeling that I have purged 
the field of society of cunning and deceit. 
Lately a certain maitre renard gave me some- 
thing to do. Excuse me, gentle reader, if I 
make comparison with your favourite sport 
by hunting the biped instead of the quadruped, 
and follow me. 

London teems with foxes. I promise you 
excitement, and if you like I will give you the 
names, if the bipeds are worthy of it. Spur 
me to do it and you shall hear the cor-de-chasse 
I use to make the enemy break cover. Let 
us one day canter in Rotten Row—we shall 
find sport; another in Upper Tendom; then 
amongst the small gentry. But the best sport 
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will be found in gay gatherings, for there the 
foxes collect the information by means of which 
they dissect the skeletons with which everybody 
is more or less haunted. It is that class of 
people I intend to hunt, and hope my readers 
will enjoy the ducking of our biped foxes, for 
is there a more pitiable sight than to see the 
fox getting out of water, mud-soiled and heavy 
with the wet fur? The Lzbeval Review recently 
had a good article on fussy bodies, in which it 
is clearly shown up that there are a large 
number of men in the world who find their own 
concerns very monotonous. . 

Generally, they are people who have not 
very much business of their own to look after, 
having been favoured by a beneficent Provi- 
dence with such a sufficiency of this world’s 
wealth as to render it unnecessary for them to 
Jabour very hard in order to obtain their modi- 
cum of bread and cheese. Frequently they 
are impudent beings who deem it incumbent 
upon them to look after the affairs of their 
fellows and the community generally, even if 
in so doing they neglect their own, and who 
are impressed with the firm conviction that 
their interference is, at certain seasons, abso- 
lutely necessary. It is the latter class who 
work the most mischief to themselves, and, in 
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so acting, do the greatest amount of harm to 
those by whom they are surrounded. They 
flatter themselves that they are of incalculable 
service to their friends, but one can very soon 
analyze them, and expose their ignorance in a 
few words; you can soon put down the folly 
and self-importance of a fussy body—not so 
with a foxy body. 

There are in London a class of men who 
live entirely on the skeletons in the cupboards 
of their friends. They are jealous of their 
treasure, and take care that strangers get no 
glimpse thereat, for it is their stock in trade. 
Inch by inch the flesh has been lacerated; and 
what care is bestowed upon the victims lest 
they should escape! Tosave the commonweal 
from such would be a noble deed. These 
dangerous animals revel in mischief, but how 
scanty their power if their victims would only 
brave them !—for many a skeleton would fall 
to ashes when exposed to the air and light 
of day. 

The foxes of modern society prefer lady 
victims, for men—those good-natured English- 
men with whom Great Britain abounds—feel 
ill at ease with the villains—and the field of 
ladydom is richer in the way of scandal. When 
they have discovered anything, they cling to 
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their discovery, and use it to secure their entrée 
in’many a boudoir, where they would not be 
tolerated were it not for the precious skeleton ; 
and the threat “do as I will, or I expose you,” 
is the sword of Damocles held over the heads 
of those who have been too weak or not clever 
enough. I heard of a grand dame who gave 
herself up to drink from the fact that a somvenzr 
de jeunesse, discovered by one of these foxes, 
and one that might destroy an entire family, 
was constantly held before her as a bill of ex- 
change, ever renewed, but never paid. I say, 
better an exposure than the constant threat of 
the villains who must finish by doing what the 
victim wishes to prevent. 

Many an honest woman has been caught in 
the snare of these fellows; when fighting fair 
with true weapons she 1s often taken unawares. 
Many girls having committed small impru- 
dences are hunted to death after marriage by 
these snobs, who never leap a gate but crawl 
underneath with ears downwards. Save thy- 
self from such, and make a clean breast of it! 
Far better, or the small skeleton will take the 
proportion of Frankenstein’s monster, and you 
will not know what to do with it.. The cup- 
board will become too small to conceal it. 

The foxes of society speak very low indeed, 
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almost in a whisper. They know everybody 
, —they will tell you that a certain duke has a 
dreadful reputation, that a certain young girl 
is a gross impostor—they will tell you “in con- 
fidence” that Lady M. is not a lady—that she 
was so-and-so before marriage. If you say a 
word, beware! That. word may be a zero 
alone, but with the figures of speech added to 
it the fox will make of it a bulk of mischief. 
These are the fellows we must hunt and ex- 
pose in all classes. Better to have a small 
snowball thrown at you from Society's gates 
than to be overwhelmed by an avalanche. All 
our sketches on the subject will be from life, 
and dans tous les mondes. I have a fine animal 
in the cover just now. Shall we hunt him 
down before more mischief is made? Whata 
number of lambs he has already devoured ! 


'g 


Wid: Roses. 


[DepicaTeD To LITTLE CHILDREN. | 
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“Mon Dieu; donne |’onde aux fontaines, 
Donne la plume aux passereaux, 
Et la laine aux petits agneaux, 
Et Pombre et la rosée aux plaines—LAMARTINE. 


3 mVAILENC E! let me draw the curtain of 

~ gorgeous crimson cloth—let the 

2, olittering gold shine away from my 

sight, and with a branch of eglan- 
tine for inspiration, let me refresh my mind 
with the sweet odour of the wild rose, the fairy 
of our English hedges. May the inspiration 
do justice to my subject—Little Children. 

Oh, the power of little children! What a 
honeyed hive is the cottage full of these cherubs 
_jittle lispings, little hands, little souls, little 
hearts, buds of eglantine with the large dew- 
drops of purity! Come and fan my soul into 
oblivion—let my fingers, passing through the 
silky web of glossy curls, entwine the wild 
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flowers of the field with the golden chevelure 
—let the blue of infant eyes be the azure of my 
sky, and Nature the great temple of my prayer. 
It is Sunday! Am I profane? Is it not asin 
on Sunday to listen to other music than the 
great organ of the church or to the nasal 
hymn of the conventicle? I feel so holy when 
far away from the vain and pompous world! 
I can listen to the song of the little birds and 
the chatter of little children, and gather their 
smiles and their sweet prayers. It makes me 
feel a better being! Yet the parson frowns on 
me, and the odours of the meadow, the new- 
mown hay, intoxicate my senses, and bring me 
nearer to God! 

Little children, why must you burst into 
knowledge that kills all the charm of your little 
ways? Because little ones are destined to 
create for ever and ever, and other little feet 
will run over the fields. The same eglantine 
will bud next spring, and the nightingale will 
sing the same song. How many crimes have 
been prevented through the sweet smile of a 
little child! How many, driven to despair, 
remain on the edge of the precipice, and become 
suddenly enlivened with the beam of hope at 
the memory of a little child, the softening recol- 


lection of whom comes over the heart like the 
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caress of an angel’s wing! That one word 
“ Mother,” “ Madra,” has worked more potently 
in the heart of man than all the sermons of the 
pulpit. | 

Little children—rosy cherubs, come in bands 
—sing “Alleluias” more and more!—let all 
the fields be full of them. Children are angels 
—-the heavens are peopled with them—and the 
great dome of the blue sky is grander to me 
than-the roof of the parish church. I knew a 
cynic who was converted to happiness by a little 
group of children. A confirmed bachelor for 
many years—a woman-hater—he was walking 
in the country, his angry mood visible by the 
harsh switching his walking-stick administered 
to the wild flowers by: the path, when lo! a 
troop of little children, hand in hand, formed 
all at once a barrier to his Vandal course; and 
brandishing the stick to break through the 
garland of living buds, he saw a multiplication 
of daring eyes determined to resist the de- 
struction of their floral kindred. 

A little girl—these pretty fairies are more 
daring than little boys—curtsied and said: 
“We won't let the gentleman pass, because the 
field yonder is full of flowers—and he is wicked 
to beat the poor innocent daisies.” The stick 
fell from his hand, the eyes of the little girl 
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were suffused—she had a few crushed victims 
of his Vandalism in her hands, and nothing 
else was said. Ten minutes afterwards the 
ex-cynic was buried in grass and flowers, and 
the troop of little children were finishing the 
conversion. He understood them. From 
that day to this he is the father of little children, 
and the advocate of green recreations for the 
wee poor ones of our Babylon—another example 
of the power of these despots of love. 
“Mamma, what a pity—another church! 
The world will soon be covered all over with 
churches, and there will be no more fields for 
the poor little children,” exclaimed a little 
fellow, five years old, seeing a new chapel 
erected upon a favourite field and playground. 
A young girl brought up at this school of fresh 
nature was telling me the other day how happy 
she felt crossing a field to reach the village 
where she had gone to purchase gloves and 
ribbons. She saw a group of little ones sur- 
rounding a man,—and who was that man? 
What power had he to keep silent the chorus 
of children’s voices? She approached, and 
found he was “ the air-ball man” of the village, 
and the large young eyes were intent on the 
globules of various hues. Only one child had 
a penny, wherewith to purchase the buoyant 
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convoluted treasure. But what was that 
amongst somany? The young girl saw the 
look, and the man sold all his store, and every 
child had a bubble—a joy—and the young girl 
had her treasure, garnered ever since, in the 
happy faces of that troop of village children 
running in the field like aswarm of butterflies. 
The air-balls, like feux follets, were their 
first ambition—perhaps their first step to reality. 
My branch of wild roses is in an aquarium— 
the blossoms of yesterday have fallen to the 
ground, and little bouquets of inimitable buds 
are bursting into life, and the thorns, like sturdy 
sentinels, seem to defend the approaches. 
Every country is illustrated by its little children. 
Raphael, Guido, Reni, Murillo, have left their 
adoration on canvas. The hills purple with 
violets in the early Italian spring, and the 
meads decked with little children filling their 
baskets with the odorous flowers, form the 
dearest sight I ever saw; while the sea-shore, 
after the blue wave has retired, never looks 
grander or more interesting than when the 
beach swarms with an army of fisher children 
hunting shrimps and shells, with their brown 
little feet and bare legs tapping the wet sand 
with the clack-clack of their running haste. 
Again, see in Spain the naked urchins, with 
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ponderous paunch, around the fountain in search 
of “agua fresca”—are they not the foznt de 
mire ? And what would be the landscape with- 
out the little children—without their golden 
dreams of freedom? Children, Flowers, and 
Birds are the joysand marvels of Creation; and 
the inspiration of finely-toned natures which 
leads world-worn beings to blend their lives 
with the birds and children, never fashioned 
bad man or woman. 

The greatest soldier is the tenderest to 
children—the greatest poet their warmest 
lover. Each flower is the birth-place of some- 
thing living, and in little children I see an 
eternity. Hunt the lion and the tiger—feast 
the Shah; but let little children come to me 
with an armful of wild flowers. Laurels may 
be the ambition of the great: as for me, give 
me a little child and a cradle of Eglantine! 


Lovalty. 


HAT a volume of quality- this word 
| contains! A rarer gem could not be 
found than “ Loyalty ” without a flaw. 
Loyalty has disappeared from France, 
from Spain.and from Rome. The reader will say, 
* What do you understand by Loyalty?” My 
answer is, *‘ Patriousm that makes men forget 
their very selves to serve thar king and die 
for their country.” However rare this quality 
has become, recent events have shown plainly 
that Loyalty ought to be more cultivated 
among the people of all nations. “ My King, 
my Sword, my Love,” were the three active 
inspirations of chivalry. There can be no 
Loyalty where there is rebellion—for the first 
law of Loyalty is obedience. There may be 
as much chivalry in a Republican country which 
has never had a monarchy. 

In France it is the want of Zoyaudé that has 
caused the ruin of the country. Egotism rules— 
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Jy suts,7’y veste. Since 1793 the French people 

have lost all Loyalty. There may have been 
souvenirs and débris of the order that came 
flashing across the country like bright meteors 
with the hope of re-establishing the traditions 
of their ancestors ; but discontent, sown by the 
unquiet spirits of a few leaders of disorder, has 
destroyed the first quality of this once great 
people—Loyalty. Germany’s Loyalty to its 
King made him the conqueror of France. 
Where the love of one’s own native land is the 
first consideration, there dwells a loval people. 
There where honours, appointments, wealth, 
and love of gain direct the action of a people, 
Loyalty exists no longer, and makes way for 
revolution ! 

The Loyalty of the British people is perhaps 
their greatest quality—the poets d’appuz of 
their Sovereign ; and from the humblest subject 
to the most elevated, the desire to serve and 
enhance the glory of the Crown is manifested. 
Had the French been like the English in that 
respect, the Colonne Vendéme would not be a 
ruin, and the Loyalty of the French would 
support the dynasty that has done the most for 
France! What a lofty genius the one that 
could replace in every heart that love of coun- 
try as of old—the first inspiration of Loyalty. 
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“God save the Queen!” is in every English 
mouth, and the most loyal. subject of Victoria 
is her eldest son, a loyal heart, who, unlike 
most of the Princes of Europe, never desired 
the abdication of his Royal mother. No deli- 
cacy of sentiment is here jarred upon to write 
a fact. The most loyal of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects is our Prince of Wales. | 

There are other species of Loyalty. There 
is the Loyalty from men to women. A loyal 
heart will never wound a heart he has won; 
a loyal heart 1s never untrue, and will die a 
thousand deaths rather than cause one pul- 
sation of pain to the one whom he awakens to 
the knowledge that he is full of Loyalty; for 
he who possesses the gift is loyal unto death : 
for he never will view life through the medium 
of selfishness. Many will appear loyal who 
possess nothing but a mere knowledge of the 
world—a sense of duty, an interested system 
of egotism, predilection for the sex—clever men, 
who know apparently how to love, yet never 
forget how to fill their exchequer. Loyalty 
never stoops to think about obstacles that may 
be in the path; for those selected of nature 
do not share in the world limited company, 
their inspiration floats in the highest realms 
nearest to ‘Godliness. 


“i 
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Even in its roughness, when practised by 
the uneducated, Loyalty is an exquisite com- 
pound of honour and abnegation. Loyalty can 
be applied to other sentiments than the love of 
country and love of woman; but then I would 
call it Honesty, a sister of Loyalty, but very 
different. For instance, Voltaire truly became 
Loyal when love—that love which influences 
only once in life every man of genius—took 
possession of his heart. He became loyal— 
he was true and loyal without heroism. but he 
could not be otherwise, for he was loved by 
Loyalty itself. 

As long as England has that British Loyalty 
which seems to be born with her sons, there is 
no fear for Great Britain, or of Communism 
and its horrors. Communism and revolutionary 
tactics are practically impossible in a country 
which carries respect for the Crown in the 
hearts of its people, irrespective of who the 
wearer may be. The crown which glitters on 
the standards of the soldiery in the front of 
battle is but emblematic of the instinct which 
impels the people of England to place the 
monarchy at its head in combating the forces 
of darkness and ignorance which rise like 
demons to strive with the onward march of 
civilization. 
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It is men like Louis Blanc, Gambetta, 
Pyat, Cluseret, &c., who undermine the 
Loyalty of a people. They never seize the 
heart of the poor through its noblest emo- 
tions, but attack the weakest point of their 
nature, flattering their sense of self-pride and 
ambition, sowing discontent, robbing the man’s 
heart of its noblest jewel—its Loyalty. I have 
the loftiest disdain for such workers of evil ; 
and happy is the people of a country that 
retains for its motto—Loyalty to my King, 
my Country, and my Love! 


AMERICAN SKETCHES, 


A Pleasure Trip. 


‘“ BARNAOING to America, my dear Coun- 
rf tess,—how I envy you! The dear 
Atlantic! The boats are so grand, 
so comfortable, you can hardly feel 
a ripple of the waves. I would rather a thousand 
times go to New York than cross in those in- 
fernal boats from Dover to Calais.” So said a 
friend and many friends. Now for my own 
version of the blue monster. A tourist must be 
mad or in love to attempt the crossing in winter. 
After some indecision which line should have 
the honour to carry us, we decided on the 
National Line. “It was a lucky thought,” 
said an American, “for I guess you love 
economy,” and determined we were to go. 

On the 17th we started from Liverpool. 
The elements were very agitated at the time 
of departure, for the clouds burst, very many 
were crying, and waterproofs and umbrellas 
were not sufficient to keep ourselves dry. The 
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wailing of little children ; the disappointed faces 
of the pickpockets under the shed, who had 
not been able to hook up some of our luggage 
and traps, which we carefully watched! At 
last the yellowish Mersey had possession of 
its victims. We are off for the Land of 
Liberty! Awful weather—the Channel rough 
—the wind contrary—the pilot cross—and we 
arrived at Queenstown on Thursday evening, 
too late for the inspection of the boat and the 
packing of the Irish emigrants. So we anchored 
in the Cove of Cork, the lights shining at a 
distance. ‘ Freya” unrobed her silvery folds, 
and a walk on deck amidst this grand Irish 
scenery was the first gleam of comfort we 
experienced. 

The next day about 100 emigrants came on 
board—their beds—their chattels—the meat— 
the cans—the little children—the old man and 
his fiddle—all throng, hustling together. Many 
had the look of the famed Irish immigrant with 
his bundle and his stick, so often pictured, and 
many had the stubborn imbecility of the 
German. We left the Cove in fine weather! 
Wewere going ten knots an hour.. We were 
anticipating a fine passage; but, deception! 
one by one the steerage passengers disappeared 
—the Stag Rocks, Roche’s Point—all the 
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awful scenery of the Irish coast, and all the 
discomforts of our journey began to appear in 
phantasmagoric panorama. 

Oh, supplice of Tantalus! Oh, desolation 
and discomfort! The creaking of the boat, 
the rocking of its tiller in the valley of the 
waves! How miserable it was! Poor sailors! 
what hardships—what a life for honest men! 
I would suggest to the Bow-street magistrates 
that convicts should be punished by a trip in 
winter on the Northern Atlantic—any crime 
short of murder would be amply punished by 
the trip. Many authors have in all times and 
ages been fond of giving their impressions ;' 
but romancing has been their aim—not so, just 
now, with me. On the 28th we had no 
prospect of leaving the banks; it is the first 
day that the rolling has allowed me to hold 
a pen. 

We have had accidents at the wheel—the 
water bursting furiously into the cabin ; immense 
waves crashing at the bottom of the “ England” — 
with tremendous roars. Listen! One may 
fancy all the souls of the poor sailors are 
awakened from the deep, for we have unearthly 
sounds: the creaking and moaning are awful ; 
we are all thrown together, and the passengers 
are really a queer lot, with the exception of 
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oneortwo. The dishes are rattling ; the steaks 
and joints jumping about without the aid of 
spirit-rapping. I was thinking of Gerald Massey, 
and all his wonderful ideas of Spiritualism, 
when I received in my waterproof-pocket the 
contents of a bottle of beer. Why lose one’s 
spirits? It is not a bit of use. Our captain 
is a nice fellow—blue-eyed, fair-haired, sorry 
to be obliged to slack our steam and to do only 
two knots an hour. Captain Andrews feels for 
his men; a poor fellow at the wheel has broken 
his arm, another his hand; a sailor fell on deck 
and broke his nose, and we are suffering a new 
‘chapter for Dante’s “Inferno.” The doctor is 
very polite, but fond of alarming stories; he 
has but few to alarm, for there are few ladies. 
The Erin has been obliged to put back after 
nineteen days of du¢ting against the fierce sea, 
and like Vatel, who thought his honour gone 
because there was no fish for the Royal table, 
the engineer blew out his brains because he 
had no coals. We are not quite so badly off. 
Although one must feel anxious when they 
know that this monster, called “ England,” eats 
sixty-five tons of coal a-day, and that the winds 
are contrary. Sleep is out of the question, 
with the exception of sweet eighteen, at which 
age one can sleep with the night full of sweet 
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dreams, notwithstanding heavy blowing, rock- 
ing, rolling, and pitching. Happy age! We 
have Canadians on board—one man awfully 
anxious about a species of cow and bull he has 
on board, and for which he paid thirty guineas 
passage. Thestockisafineone. “I wonder,’ 
says he, “how the family will turn out.” His 
conversation was running all the time upon his 
farming, the wonder of Canada. They love 
their country, and the idea of annexation to 
the United States was debated in very hot 
discussions. 

As the time passed away, and the gale ac- 
companying the many voices, brought forward 
strange words—strange people huddled to- 
gether who never saw each other in this life- 
passage before, rolling together like bales of 
merchandise,—and such a lot of oddities. Our 
last three days were smoother, and we began 
to feel grateful to God for our safe arrival ; and 
when we thought of our danger, of the Devil's 
Den, of the poor Irishman who died on board 
and was buried in the sea, one felt very happy 
to be anchored at Staten Island, waiting patiently 
for the quarantine officer, who came and looked » 
at us to see if our skin was healthy, an 1n- 
quiry if we had been vaccinated finishing the 
formality. ‘ 
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A tender is outside—we must cut through the 
ice—the Hudson looks gloomy—the inspector 
of the Custom-house, Mr. Alonzo Bliss, is very 
polite—we get a nice little place on the tender by 
the wheel—we see the traditional little hatchet, 
the tomahawk of the Indian—we get all the 
information about the blowing-up of the vessel 
.—and we land, inspired by the gallantry of 
the Custom-house inspector; he is horrified at 
the stories we have heard about duties, search, 
and so forth. Our luggage—immense boxes— 
are merely opened for form’s sake, and nothing 
touched. We are safe—we are in New York, 
and we leave Wharf 50 with a feeling of joy. 
New York has a Dutch look: the houses are 
red; the shutters green; the streets filthy; the 
snow half melted; streets blocked; the cars 
are crossing in every direction; but what does 
it matter? It is the land of promise to the 
weary travellers who had the courage to cross 
the North Atlantic in winter. The stormy 
petrel and its melancholy note are yet in our 
mind, the motion of the boat yet in our legs; 
but we are on ¢erra firma. Good night, my 
readers; the Fifth Avenue Hotel is reached— 
a glorious bath, an American dinner, and to 
repose. 
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a TOOK a walk this morning down 
pa Broadway. The sky was blue and 
clear, and my imagination took 
ethereal proportions. I was de- 
termined to find all serene, but scarcely had I 
formed that notion than I took a false step and 
spoilt my Parisian boot in an immense hole in 
the pavement. From the beauty of the sky I 
suddenly fell in reality, and the dirt in the 
street took away my illusion. New York, so 
often compared to Parts, is certainly the dirtiest 
town out of doors I ever saw. Every one is 
too proud to carry a broom or to use one, and 
snow becoming hard and black is left in the 
street until the sun comes and melts it away. 
The stores are splendid—Stewart’s palace is 
magnificent; but the access to these palaces 
of trade and commerce is difficult on foot. 

I stood in admiration before the florist’s— 
violets, camelias, rosebuds, azalias—all in pro- 
Q 
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fusion, and looking so tempting. I went in; 
a superb bouquet was ready to be packed to 
California—a bridal testimony—it only cost 
thirty dollars. I purchased a few pinks and 
violets after having intoxicated myself in the 
floral palace. I missed in my wanderings our 
fresh English girls—those wild flowers always 
in the open air; and the stately, dressy Jdedles, 
promenading the Fifth Avenue, with all their 
~ renowned beauty, made me feel a desire to be 
a doctor or a clergyman, and I experienced 
discontent that so much beauty should be 
allowed to wither and die so quickly. Yes— 
you are lovely, pretty Yankee girls; but you 
are hot-house plants—tender orchids, parched 
petals, always longing for the icy moisture. 
The toilets of the ladies are magnificent—their 
extravagance noted, their diamonds brilliant 
and beautiful; but with all that the American 
ladies droop and fade before their time, and no 
artifice can give back the bloom of youth which 
outdoor exercise imparts to our 'European 
women. 

Among the higher class there are few children. 
No time for nursery duties. “Our balls, our 
receptions, our gossips, and our dressing fill up 
all our time,” said an American de//e the other 
_ day. I was remonstrating with her on the 
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folly of fashion, of gaudiness—the little pleasure 
one derives from a life of show—when she ex- 
claimed, “No use! our gentlemen want us to 
be extravagant: our diamonds are the indi- 
cators of their success in life.” The best society 
of New York is divided into many classes, and 
the Press is the power of the State. The 
strong-minded women of America are thorough 
specimens of unamiability, and between the 
delicate hot-house plants above mentioned and 
those emancipating females there is a barrier 
that will never be passed. 

What, then, is the remedy, and where to find 
it? Ineducation. I would touch the mother’s 
heart; for, to be born beautiful and lose all 
that beauty before the prime of womanhood, is 
not desirable. One of the richest and best 
ladies of New York, in giving me information 
of her own experience, told me that as soon as 
a lady is married she loses her bloom, no matter 
~ how blooming she was as a girl. “ Now what 
a compliment for the husbands!” I retorted ; 
“so they carry away the colours from fear of 
the enemy; it is not right, and the American 
Girls of the Period should be desirous to 
preserve their beauty beyond the Rubicon of 
matrimony.” Nothing is more beautiful than 
the hot-house plants! The delicacy, the tender- 
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ness of their petals are all very attractive while 
in the warmth necessary to their life; but take 
them into the open air, and, accustomed to an 
over-heated atmosphere, they soon lose all their 
loveliness. 

The same with the Jdelles Americaines. 
Living in an over-heated house or hotel, taking 
little exercise, further than promenading the 
corridors (of course there are exceptions), doing 
nothing, their beauty soon becomes parchemin, 
and a New York lady at twenty-eight looks as 
old as an English lady at forty. What a 
host of beautiful women the American ladies 
would be if they would do otherwise! The 
food, the living, the heated air help to the de- 
struction of loveliness ; but, above all, ice-water. 
And jirst education. 

I called the other day with letters on one of 
the richest families in Fifth Avenue. Lacqueys, 
flowers, carpets, nothing was wanting. ‘I there 
saw an old man very ill, very old: his servants 
did not even answer his bell ; his wife was on 
a pleasure trip in Europe; and the poor old 
man’s heart seemed to be breaking. His long 
hands, emaciated, were resting on his knee, 
and when he said, “ I am a very old man,” and 
I saw no female hand near him to soothe his 
passage into eternity, I felt sad. He has a 
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daughter, but fashion is cruel and selfish, and 
demands dressing and gossip—and the beaux 
must be attended to. It does seem so strange 
to a Parisian to see the young ladies ruling all 
and doing as they please. There seems to be 
no restraint. They walk, they go to parties, 
to theatres with their beaux. On my asking 
one of the prettiest girls in New York—she is 
from the country—when the happy day was to 
be, she answered me, “ A beau is not a suitor.” 
Pray what is it? I confess I had a feeling of 
curiosity. 

I find cares of refinement, of education, but 
no home cares, no work, no embroidery, a 
little music, but they dress @ la Pariszenne. 
An American of distinction, discussing the pro- 
priety of this emancipation of young girls, told 
me that they—the gentlemen—honour women 
to such a degree that they are only too happy 
to be ruined and flirted with, and that woman 
was the Toy of Man—why not their jewel 
case? As for me I love beauty, and feel sad 
to see so much loveliness lost so soon—and 
reserve further comments. Having got up 
earlier than usual, I was determined to navigate 
the muddy streets until I arrived in Wall Street, 
and I there paid a visit to the young Rothschild 
of America—I beg pardon of Mr. Belmont. 
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I enter the offices of Henry Clews & Co., 
and recognise him at once from the likenesses 
I had seen in Europe. This young banker 
impressed me at once with a feeling of admi- 
ration, and the panorama of his career unfolded 
before my eyes the wonders of Mr. Henry 
Clews’s success. Affable, spirited, with the 
face of a fine diplomatist, this prince of finance 
is certainly destined, if he wills it, to become 
Prime Minister or Financial Minister. I will 
carry myself into this idea; I will be the first 
in his anteroom, and will put before him a roll 
of improvements for this new America he 
understands so well. Every arrangement in 
this banking establishment is worthy of study. 
Telegrams unfolding their thousand figures on 
ribbons of paper are the ornaments on the 
mantel-piece, and as they unroll themselves in 
bushels, giving the state of the Liverpool 
Exchange, the Bourse, the Bank, the Consols, 
the Changes of all the world, gracefully wheel- 
ing, the fortunes of the globe are under the 
gaze of the young banker. 

Our conversation runs on many topics; but 
is interrupted by many little communications 
on pieces of yellow paper—men hurrying to and 
fro—business in every step—all anxious for 
_ the advice of Mr. Clews, whose judgment has 
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become law on financial matters. I took my 
leave, regretting that I could stay no longer. 
Time, however, is money, and I did not wish 
to make all these speculators, waiting to enter 
the sanctum, jealous. So I departed, and. ar- 
riving at the Fifth Avenue, I was so pleased 
that I finish my chapter with the impressions 
of my visit. 
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oe AVING left New York by the 9:20 

'f3 train, and taken my seat in one of 
those sleeping-cars, lounging in a 
rocking-chair, I thought how nice 
and comfortable it was until I felt so carbonised 
by the intense heat, that rushing to the door, 
I was enjoying a breath of air when the guar- 
dian of our car came asking me if I wanted to 
“freeze the passengers”? Freeze! I declared 
myself roasted. I felt my heart fluttering, and 
I insisted on my window being open—permis- 
sion granted, provided I shelter my neighbours 
by putting my shawls between them and me! > 
I was tired out, notwithstanding the com/orts 
of a sleeping-car. Aurora was unrobing her 
golden presence—the sky was lovely—when I 
arrived in the capital. 

I confess to my disappointment as we ap- 
proached a large straggling village, streets 
untidy, mud and timber, but rising above the 
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mud the timber. The Capitol presents a mag- 
nificent marble palace. The Rotonde has pic- 
tures representing the humiliation of England ; 
the Embarking of the Pilgrim Fathers in the 
“ Mayflower” ; the War of Independence ; and, 
above all, the great Washington protecting his 
country by the souvenzrs of this glorious past. 
The Senate, where everybody may go, was 
not fully attended by senators. There was a 
very interesting discussion on the arms sold 
to France during the war. The Hon. Mr. 
Morton, of Indiana, in a remarkable speech— 
in which he evidently showed great sympathy 
for the French—very soon put down his oppo- 
nent, by showing that the Democratic party 
only made noise to prevent the Germans from 
voting for the Republican party. Of course 
the great statesman of America, Charles 
Sumner, was the promoter of the discussion, 
and it was a very interesting debate. 

I saw fine heads, and remarked at once that 
the exaggeration in running down these Houses 
of Representation by English authors arose 
from a feeling of jealousy. / saw no feet on 
the desk: every member had his head un- 
covered and spoke from his seat. To Mr. 
Morton my best thanks, for showing that 
France and Prussia had the same chances in 
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getting help from America. There are rumours 
afloat that the Democrats will get the German 
vote, and they are “ moving heaven and earth” 
to effect their purpose; but there is a mightier 
element, and that is the Irish vote : and surely 
the Irish will not vote for the .same party as 
the Germans, their natural enemy being the 
enemy of France. | 

And now a little for the ladies. The last 
levee of the President was numerously attended, 
and both President and Prészdente seemed very 
tired—the shaking of hands, not esseng the 
hand, as in the mother-country, being no small 
performance ; and the glove of the President 
was actually worn to rags, and as black as pos- 
sible. There must have been dirty hands or 
dirty gloves, and the gallant soldier must have 
felt tired when he gave his glove to the lady, 
who carried it away in triumph as a trophy, or 
like a flag of truce. I cannot help observing 
how jealousy is at work. The ladies, princt- 
pally the wives of men in power, were the 
heroines. Every one knows our influence, 
and many a promise is made when statesmen 
are tired out; when business is over, and a 
sweet voice pleads with the politician, what can 
he refuse? Although men try to deny that 
female influence has power in politics in the 
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New World, where are the soldiers, statesmen, 
and politicians who have not given way and 
granted all to “ woman's influence ” ? 

The White House is a shabby residence. 
The President, however, is so much loved that 
one soon forgets the discomfort. Like all 
great men, he is simplicity itself. I had heard 
a great deal of the gallant soldier, but I never 
felt more impressed, and, as a Frenchwoman, 
I wished we had had such a man during the 
war—at all events, in Metz. 

The President talks little—if possible re- 
ceives every one who has business with him. 
Many of his subjects only desire the honour of 
shaking hands. I found this great, simple man 
affable ; just in his remarks, courteous in his 
demeanour; and the mode in which he shakes 
hands tells you at once he is honest. I saw 
Thiers’s likeness in his cabinet, and compared 
Grant—the great man, the victorious—to that 
small, egotistical individual, so difficult of ap- 
proach. The President simply told me Mr. 
Washburne had sent the likeness, adding that 
he never was abroad. While I was there 
letters arrived, the President putting them in 
his pocket with the gallantry of a Talleyrand 
and the manner of a soldier, which he is 
every inch. 
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None of his portraits do him justice. His 
head is larger than any of the portraits repre- 
sent. His beard is fair, and there is a peculiar 
softness in the eye. As I am gifted with 
double sight, and can enter on the domains of 
“brain-land,’ I was sure of welcome. The 
fact is, ladies here are first in all—first received. 
It is only a pity that American de//es do not 
use their mighty power for something else than 
coquetry. As a proof of the welcome and 
the interest President Grant felt in a literary 
stranger, I was requested to give him another 
call, and in a few sentences with which now and 
then he favoured me, I saw robust common 
sense. I was pleased—in truth, delighted,— 
and I admired the chief of the Great Republic. 
I left the Executive mansion convinced that 
the United States had an honest man at its 
head; a soldier with an iron will; and God 
knows how soon his skill may be required to 
put down enemies at home or abroad. 

The receptions of Mrs. Grant are closed for 
the Lent; but she receives calls—rests for a 
while from the hard duties of the reception 
season, and. now enjoys the family circle and 
the company of a few friends. Her manner ts 
perfectly in accordance with her position as 
Préstdente. Great in her simplicity, she repre- 
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sents the true woman—the fond companion, 
the Star of the Union, the inspirer of her 
husband and children; and I only wonder 
that, with such an example at the head of 
the State, I see. so much folly and extrava- 
gance. The climate here is Italian—lovely 
skies, a warm atmosphere—the air odorous of 
Spring. 

I have been received everywhere with great 
courtesy, from the White House to the hum- 
blest Irish hearth. I may conclude for to-day 
by averring that I am at home in the New 
World, and do not feel inclined to leave it in 
a hurry. The press is represented by men 
very unlike our English brother-editors. I 
meet ladies in the editorial chair, and in all 
departments. At the head of the literary 
vrédaction of the Dazly Chronicle | met a very 
bright, genuine woman— Mrs. Ruth G. D. 
Havens, — evidently well read, holding her 
post with dignity, and although an admirer 
of “woman suffrage,” very desirous of doing 
justice to all, perfectly satisfied that the 
school of Socialists and Communists can- 
not exist long, as we claim our labour to be 
our own. 

Mrs. Woodhull has given a lecture in Wash- 


ington; her language was very coarse. She 
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treated Congress with great disrespect and raved 
and spouted. She had some success, was very 
mannish, and succeeded, at all events, in dis- 
gusting me with universal suffrage. Intelli- 

gence and talent, I grant, may vote ; but igno- 
rance must be silent. 
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~WitE White House is unguarded; the 
gates unlocked ; and the ruler of the 
State, enthroned by the people, 
dwells in this open palace as if the 
United States were peopled with none but 
honest men. Yet his Majesty Ulysses Grant 
has “enemies,” but he does not think of them. 
In the anteroom preceding the “ Cabinet de 
l’Empereur,” the Grand Chamberlain in office, 
the Conti of the White House, the usher, 
master of the ceremonies, the groom of the 
chamber, the equerry-in-waiting, are all repre- 
sented by one man—General Frederick Dent. 
Courteous to all, from the smallest nigger to 
the biggest aristocrat, he talks familiarly, offers 
seats, and sends the names of the visitors to 
the President, and with the same courtesy as - 
Baron de Lajus when introducing the am- © 
bassadors to the Emperor. _ 

But there is no violet coat embroidered with 
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silver ; no Cent Guard; no huissiers with chazne 
d’argent. General Dent simply walks in, and 
introduces you to the great soldier. The 
President says little; but there is a corde 
sensible that will vibrate at a touch; he zs a 
soldier. 

The Grand Chamberlain, Dent, is a diplo- 
matist, the only one at the White House. He 
never speaks against the South. He will give 
you more information in ten minutes than others 
in a week; yet he will never commit himself 
to an opinion inside the White House that may 
compromise the politics of the country. Of 
‘course no man is more abused, for he has the 
misfortune to be brother of Mrs. Grant, and 
the enemies of the Administration look upon 
the numerous relatives of the President as 
obstacles in the way of their own personal 
ambition. The great in power have always 
serpents creeping around them. I am a judge 
in diplomacy, and Frederick Dent impressed 
me as a clever man—a diplomatist, a proud 
American, and, above all, a true friend of the 
President. He speaks of him as a soldier 
having no equal; he loves America, and says, 
“We do not interfere with other Powers, but 
let other Powers beware of interfering with us.’ 
There is no doubt that America can call forth 
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in a week an army that would frighten the fight 
out of a quarrelsome neighbour. 

Having met many fancy Colonels and 
Generals abroad, I was pleased to compare the 
officers of the American army with the best 
of the French, and to their advantage,—little 
boasting, a firm will, a strong love of their 
country I have not seen equalled, and, above 
all, a gallantry to ladies, a respect for the 
sex, that must inspire many mothers to make 
soldiers of their sons! 

As a European, I was surprised at the 
simplicity, not to say poverty, of the Executive 
Mansion. The furniture in the “Grand 
Chamberlain’s” cabinet is very shabby—green 
chairs in imitation leather; an old rickety 
screwed chair is the seat of General Dent. 
An immense jug of iced water is tempting you : 
it seems to say, ‘“ Cool yourselves before enter- 
ing the sanctum of the head official of the 
State.” Another remark. If there was no 
Cent Garde on the stairs, no huissier at the 
door, I saw sentinelles of another kind in the 
shape of huge spittoons, of sucha size that I 
had to lift my dress on entering the anteroom. 
I found a lot more inside; and niggers and 
Congress-men, and big tall Western men, were 
enjoying their “chique.” The spitting and 
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chewing whiled away the time, for there they 
remained, expecting to see the President— 
many merely to shake hands,—and when the 
hours of reception are over the chewers pack 
another piece of “ bacca” in their mouths and 
go away, to come again to-morrow. 

However, one gets used to this practice; 
and if one’s mind is inclined to comparisons, 
you may fancy Buckingham Palace adorned 
with these ornaments “to be spit upon.” 
Certainly they save ladies’ dresses in a chew- 
ing country, for when the nasty fluid fills the 
mouth, “out it must go.” The evenings at 
the White House are the more pleasant, par- 
ticularly in Lent, when a few choice guests 
compose the society of Mrs. Grant. On these 
occasions the Turkey carpets do not offend 
your eye. Mrs. Grant receives you with ease; 
she talks well, presents you her sweet Nellie— 
and a dear unaffected girl she is. The Presi- 
dent dresses simply and with good. taste, and 
is pleasant in conversation. Mrs. Dent is a 
charming woman, but I was particularly pleased 
with Nellie Grant, for she truly represents that 
type of sweetness most agreeable in girls, 

I saw in Washington fine ladies, fine yellow 
hair, fine dresses, immense paniers, long false 
curls, diamonds the size of nuts, but I found 
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nothing more beautiful than the union in 
General Grant's family, and believing that 
Vunion fait la force, 1 left the Executive 
Mansion with a desire to return, and to in- 
fluence the vote of my friends for the father of 
sweet Nellie. 


Petits Otseatix.—Chit-Chat. 
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“ara liE birds are rare in New York, and 

ai even the common sparrow is a bird 
of the most vecherché kind. The. 
little cottage cages hanging up in 
the trees of Union-square bring to my mind 
many reminiscences; and my love for the 
swallow, the thrush, the linnet, the robin, the 
Jenny Wren, and the cuckoo augments with 
the want of their sweet song. Distance lends 
enchantment to the view; and I would give 
much to hear the nightingale of my own native 
land. As the vossegnol and the fauvette are far 
away, let me watch love in a cottage, and see 
the peregrinations of the cottagers of Union- 
square. 

Not a bud, not a blade of grass, not a leaf to 
make “dicky” happy; his little cottage has 
the appearance of the mountaineer’s cottage. 
The inhabitants are very silent, for I have not 
heard a bird sing, and I remember Richmond 
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Park, Bushy Park, Hampton Court, and the 
many English birds nestling under the mar- 
vonniers. I feel a want of the campagne—the 
green—the birds. I think of Rigoletto. You 
can generally judge a country by its birds, its 
flowers, its soil. The parrots of society exist 
most where there are many of those birds, and 
the women sing most sweetly where dwell the 
harmonious birds. 

Nature’s influence on mankind is immense. 
New York is a hot-house, splendidly lighted 
by gas, where exotic flowers and butterflies 
soon lose their bloom, and perish; but, outside 
the furnace, there are men and women who 
have retired into a quieter nook to make room 
for the splendours of new names and faces. I 
have found treasures even in New York, but 
I found them across the water. There the 
Shoddy does not dwell; there the Rings are 
unknown, except the wedding-rings of yore; 
there you met the genuine lady and gentle- 
man of all countries. The wife is rosy, the 
daughters have their duties, and the young 
men uncover in the presence of their mothers, 
and veneration exists. 

Did I say it did not exist in New York? 
Yes, the veneration of the dollar. I called with 
a friend to visit a Palace of Art the other day. 
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The Italian school decorated the walls—the 
statuettes of spotless marble nestling in velvet 
drapery, the inlaid ebony, the golden cups, the 
flowers, the satin drapery, made me feel at 
home. I thought of the royal boudoir of 
Queen Isabella, the Jdon-bon palace of all 
countries. My mind was feasting on the idea 
that I had discovered at last something genial, 
something artistic. Cruel deception! when 
the drapery at the end of the room was lifted 
by a seven-foot nigger, and Madame Million 
appeared, supported by Mr. Wall-street, his 
wife stimulating his steps by little pushes in 
the ribs, meaning “Behave yourself!” We 
had been kept waiting a very long time, and at 
length witnessed a bright blue toilette—nothing 
chiffonné about this doll of fashion. My friend, 
a darling little woman, presented me—“ The 
Countess de * * * * *, my dear Mrs. M——, 
a lover of the quill.” Evidently Mrs. Million 
was not az courant, yet, they say, birds of a 
feather flock together—I am not thinking of 
the goose, I can assure you. 

The demonstration of Mr. Wall-street was 
outré—he had in him all the showman’s quall- 
ties. He seemed to feel something wanting 
at the end of his finger. He posed the third 


position, and smiled from ear to ear, uttering 
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broken sentences about the weather. He 
offers us a “ cock-tail” ; his wife’s blushes tell 
him he has made a mistake. We pass into the 
dining-room—luncheon is served—the side- 
board is gorgeous with gold and silver plate— 
candelabras of solid silver—a livery pompous 
and new—4Zel maitre, tel valet—all is stiff, new, 
starched-up, wiry. 

I compared my friends across the water 
to this “big bug” of the City, as well as to . 
this demigoddess of fashion, and I could 
not eat; there was a metallic look even in 
the tomatoes on the table. I had discovered 
a Guido Reni on the wall, and was admiring 
its pearly style. “A fine picture—a gem,” 
said I. ‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Million, “ My hus- 
band bought it of an old Knickerbocker and 
paid 10,000 dollars for it.” We knew the 
price of everything. Mrs. Million took a great 
deal of trouble to explain “ ¢hem works of 
hart.’ How long those two hours seemed to © 
be! My limbs were metallic when I left the 
mansion. Two or three times, looking at the 
hangings, I felt inclined to say to this ex-official 
officious individual, “ How. much a yard ?” 

Do not run away with the idea that all 
millionaires are like this. I knowa type of 
these lucky fellows that is the contrary. I~ 
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never heard him talk of dollars, and never saw 
him officious. Of a retiring disposition, he 
never boasts; he is witty, and-‘says good things ; 
has a fine eye for pictures and statuary, and 
does not seem to know theircostly value. His 
name is on the subscription list of all the 
charities. Heisa bachelor, as yet ; and although 
considered a meteor, no Yankee girl has yet 
been able to throw the lasso successfully. 

There are many on the look-out for him, but 
he does not admire the fast girls of the period, 
and, it is much feared, will cross the ocean to 
find his pearl in quiet waters. “The fashion- 
able New Yorkers talk so much scandal of 
each other,” said an old inhabitant of Fifth 
Avenue to me, “that men are afraid, and seek 
foreign marriages. That is not the way to 
“honeyfugle” them into marriage. Much is 
talked about the emancipation of women, and 
the reconstruction of society; and, indeed, 
some reform is necessary, though in a different 
way to that advocated by some manlike women. 
The freshness and simplicity of our mothers, 
compared with the extraordinarily faded appear- 
ance of our girls, and the extravagant dresses, 
have made matrons the fashion for awhile, 
and pretty widows in the market are making 
splendid matches.” 
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A qui la faute? Among the fashionable 
marriages spoken of is one of the scions of a 
noble Scotch family with the rich daughter of 
a parvenu—trich enough to buy a ducal crown. 
By the bye, one of the prettiest New Yorkers 
has just come from abroad in despair. She 
did not succeed in catching the famous Count 
de X ; “her pa would not fork out” the 
necessary dowry to buy the /leuvons of his 
coronet. Lucky girl!—do not cry. Marry a 
busy man—not a beau; an honest fellow that 
goes to bed early, rises early, and has the chance 
of living to be an old man. © 
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“7m Y second experience of hotel life in 
'G America was at the Arlington in 
Washington, poor George Eustus’s 
property, rented at $40,000. Here 
the sentznelles round the dining-rooms are 
Sambos of all colours, from the palest yellow to . 
the deepest black. No dressing here like at 
the Fifth Avenue—bad attendance and bad 
company. Many a newspaper man, pressed 
for money, makes a bargain with the son of 
the proprietor to praise the hotel ad nauseam. 
The master dances attendance upon the ladies, 
makes himself marvellously pleasant, and 
admits reductions in rooms if the “ galantuomo” 
is welcomed with a smile. The slow, lazy way 
of the black waiters, their loose jackets fanning 
you as they pass, is anything but pleasant. 
The attendance. upstairs is bad. You will 
meet niggers asleep on the stairs, and no water in 
your room. As for the quality of the guests, there 
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are some first-rate Cubans and Southerners, 
but it is the place for “ Shoddies,” desirous of 
passing for “ Knickerbockers.” One of these 
grand specimens of honesty excited my laughter 
by his phraseology. His wife had followed me 
like a shadow, and the daughters quite outshone 
me in elegance—the “largest women” I have 
seen. True, their heels were high, and they 
boasted of walking on two sovereigns, having 
one screwed on each Zalon, a la Louis XV. 
They “ guessed” it was elegant to tread on gold, 
and they “ calculated”’ it too. 

The correspondents of newspapers are the 
. noisy ones of the place—much ado about 
nothing—abusing those superior to themselves 
—living fast lives, late at breakfast, eating 
“burned bacon” to sharpen their appetite, and 
chewing tobacco to kill the odour of last night's 
. libations. A Red Indian belonging to the 
Tribune was very amusing with his remarks on 
those who belong to the opposing “ Ring.” 
Take care, if you stay at the Arlington, not to 
leave anything in your room, for you will never 
see it again, even if you write a polite note for 
the missing articles—there are too many niggers 
about the place, to say nothing of a low 
German cir¢le. 

On returning from Washington I selected 
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the Clarendon and the Brevoort, which are the 
English houses of New York. The Clarendon 
is worked on the American plan. It is a nice 
quiet place, clean and comfortable, but managed 
by some spoiled servants, accustomed to have 
their own way. And beware if you are too 
late for the hour of meals, as then you will 
have nothing to eat, and, if you insist, they will 
give you a piece of dry bread to appease 
your appetite, and show you the hours you 
should be hungry. 

The company here is select and musical. 
We have Nilsson and Kellogg, and of course 
the quality of the guests is the reason of the 
overflowing of the house. Birds of passage do 
not dwell at the Clarendon. A, lady and her 
brother have resided here for sixteen years. 
An old lady was here courted, married, and 
awaits quietly here to die—no matter how 
soon: she is ready to makea “finish” at the 
Clarendon. Yet I am told she has been leaving 
it ever sinceshe came. For ladies this is the 
hotel; and very nice women you do see here. 

I was sick: those kind Samaritans came to 
see me, and showed so much indignation at the 
uncomfortable room I had that they attributed 
my sickness to it, and spoke to the clerks until 
they found me more comfortable quarters on 
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the aristocratic floor—le guatriéme étage. They 
were charming women, and I wondered how 
some people could leave the Clarendon while 
such guests remained? An English gentleman, 
quite a scientific man, kept a library at your 
disposal. When a favourite boarder leaves 
she is adorned with flowers, and the brother of 
the lady who has been here so long never 
forgets his flowery tribute. There are few 
young men in the house; one of them is as 
gay as a lark in the early morning, and as dull 
as an owl in the day-time; he never fails to 
ascend the stairs, at one or two in the morn- 
ing, singing a ribald song, waking the quiet 
ladies, and letting the young ones know of his 
timely arrival. He is a nuisance. So is the 
lady who does not like laughter at her table, 
who changes places for a quiet neighbour, and 
prefers a quiet spitter to a merry talker. 
‘Chacun a son gout! Many matches are 
made at the Clarendon—I do not mean lucifer 
matches, but matrimonial ones. On the whole, 
one gets attached to the quietness of the place, 
to the quaintness of many ;.and one can never 
forget the gentlewomen. Let fate do her 
worst—there are relics of joy. Not so at the 
St. Nicholas. What acaravanserai! The long 
passages, the high chignons, the “ frou-frou” of 
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the yellow satins make of this caserne one of 
the curiosities of the Broadway. Here you 
see feet in the air—sharp noses pointed at you 
—false lace and real diamonds, and cocodettes 
from the country anxious to do some shopping 
right away—here the wives of “Wild Oats” 
splurge with the money of their victims—F enian 
hearts court away the chambermaids, and always 
collect enough to pay their bills. 

Most of the people here are Western or 
Southern guests; it is the favourite haunt 
of politicians and of George Francis Train. 
The waiters don’t call him “President” or 
“Mr.,” but “ Train.” The “Train is gone to 
Omaha or to Idaho,” and so forth, and so forth. 
The belles of St. Nicholas are a strange class 
of beings: they have a back hunch and a 
peculiar limp of their own; they must belong 
to the Shakers, for they fan their paniers of 
immense dimensions in a peculiar way, re- 
sembling behind the undulations of “goosy 
gander” in search of food. The demonstrative 
walk shakes the curly fabric, and a specimen 
of this spurious head-gear having lost a long 
flaxen curl, a nigger boy picked it up, and 
thought it would match splendidly Sally’s pale 
yellow face. It is difficult to match human hair, 
for fair chignons are always of another shade. 
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I am of opinion that the comfort of American 
hotels kills all hospitality in New York, for no 
matter how understood in Europe the sacred 
laws of returning kindness are completely 
ignored here. Notso in New England and in 
the West. The excuse is found in hotel life. 
Families “in society,” too poor or too mean to 
give reciprocal entertainments, generally live at 
hotels. To give “a party” costs from £200 
to £2,000. I am told it is different in the 
country : we shall see. In the meantime I see 
that the New York Hotel has been redeco- 
rated, is in new hands, but will never be what 
it was with Cranston in the days of yore.. The 
charge is fifty cents a day less than that at the 
above-mentioned hotels. The Metropolitan 
is likewise a splendidly-furnished hotel, but 
avoided on account of the proprietor being the 
son of a roguish father. The Great Central is 
an immense place also, and all these and 
hundreds of others are overflowing, steaming 
with furnaces and human breath, all going 
ahead, every one for himself. 

For the stranger, and to one who has five 
dollars a day, and an idle life to pass away in 
the most poco-curante fashion possible, the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel is the place; to say nothing 
of the cooing doves that come in regiments to 
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flit through the honeymoon in this brilliant 
atmosphere of gas. Itis the palace of flirtation ; 
and the fair girls of this Empire have certainly 
made of the Fifth Avenue Hotel a veritable 
Vanity Fair. The drawing-rooms are splendid, 
all for the ladies, although there seem to be 
more Jdeaux than Jdelles. Wits, statesmen, 
lawyers, financiers, farmers—they all pass in 
succession before my eyes. Here a tall man 
is awfully attentive to the ladies. He bows, 
he talks, he escorts ladies up and down from 
the “elevator.” I mistook him for “master of 
the ceremonies,” and I was on the point of 
commissioning him with a card for a friend, 
when I was informed that he was from the 
Great West, and in search of a wife. His feet 
would have been a cheat on the generally 
assumed human measure, for they covered at 
least fifteen inches. 

The sofas are filled—a girl of sixteen, fair 
and tall, has two deaux by her side—one eye to 
the East, one to the West; the contest is hot 
as to who shall carry the day—to go to the 
theatre and see “Marriage” performed. 
“Mother” is over there, but it would be absurd 
to consult Zev. I see them get up and pull out 
two pieces of paper—the longest representing 
the winner. The shortest walks off, red asa 
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lobster, and “Fair Sixteen,” without saying 
“good night” to mother and “the governor,” 
marches away to “fix” herself, and exit. 

In the Blue-room all the sofas are occupied. 
Here the damask is full of cupzdons, old and 
young; the panorama varies; the marionettes 
change as the beaux take away their prizes, and 
other birds take their place. A walk in the 
passage brings me in contact with human odds 
and ends. A Japanese, an Indian with long 
greasy hair, a Congress-man, alawyer. Whom 
shall I choose among the lot, for I know them 
all? I see a beautiful head, white-haired, with 
fine features, wit beaming out of a fine blue 
eye. I leave young America for the de/les, and 
I enjoy a conversation with the ancien régime 
—the manners and elegance of our fathers. 

It is nine o'clock: we march through the 
hall—the large vestibule—the colonnades look 
palatial ; the Tea-room, with scarlet cloths on 
the table, is magnificently lighted up. The 
head-waiter approximates, and compliments the 
ladies, and gets them tea, ice-water, honey. 
You are warming, cooling, sweetening—all in 
a few minutes. I want to write. I inquire for 
the “ladies’ department” (in the line of de- 
spatching letters and Jdzllets-doux), and the 
waiter conducts me to a little cadzxet noir with 
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stands revolving round and round, and desks 
against the walls; but the room is occupied. 
The head-waiter addresses me—“ You may tell 
them to move: the young ladies like to flirt in 
here—it is more private.” I did not like to 
turn out the youthful pair, and took a seat on 
the “ elevator,” to write in peaceful meditation 
upstairs. 

The Dinner Hall, where breakfast is also 
served till acertain hour, isa magnificent round 
room, with marble floor, marble columns; and 
-one hundred and fifteen seztznelles, dressed like 
gentlemen going to a ball, are there to wait. 
Every party has his servitor. The waiters are 
very polite, and do not expect pay for it. The 
callers, cr less-known frequenters, are perhaps 
neglected, for it is difficult to find the usual 
guests—in flirting hours at all events. All 
praise is due to King Stevens, for he acts in all 
ways liberally, and you may eat and drink all 
day long if you choose, or can; and there is a 
profuse liberality, a daily distribution of bon- 
bons to the ladies, gracefully and daintily 
packed in boxes. The ladies are queens at 
the Fifth Avenue. 


Rambles about New Vorb. 
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SAN town the dust is awful, the stones 
a burning, the iron of the tramways 
seemingly red-hot, so I resolve to 
run away: I enter the Scholar’s 
Gate of the Central Park, and wander among 
the lanes, my soul swelling with joy at the 
sight of the green turf and the budding of the 
trees. Nature is awakening at last, and spring, 
hand in hand with summer, come upon us, with 
no notice. All is transformed: 7e venazs, se 
yevis, and, ose in the air, Cockney-fashion, I 
imbibe all I can of the invigorating influence. 
Onward I fly: now and then I sit down sing- 
ing to myself (it is early) “I am monarch of all 
I survey.” Yellow flowering shrubs, contrast- 
ing with large ardbor-vite, refresh the land- 
scape ; willows of the tenderest green, drooping 
in graceful plumes—recalling to my mind the 
graves of dear departed ones—are waving 
gently to and fro; the breeze is cool. 

S 2 
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I came out at Fifty-ninth Street through the 
Merchant's Gate, and I see red cars with the 
word “ Manhattanville.” My wandering spirit 
makes me enter, and a wild panorama unfolds 
its treasures. On one side is the Central Park 
—the other looks into the “country”—stone 
quarries, villages of wooden huts, miserable 
shanties, massed together ; here the goats, pigs, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys flock together; some 
of the cabanes have an attempt at taste—the 
one window has a green shutter !— robust 
children forming groups of picturesque ragged- 
ness are playing among the flocks of domestic 
birds—no trees, no grass, hot stones, splintered 
from the rocks. The scene looks desolation ; 
poor Irishmen inhabit this hot, rocky place, yet 
not a man ts to be seen. 

The Bridgets, with their sleeves tucked up, 
their robust rosy arms showing their healthy 
splendour, are busy at the tubs at the doors of 
the huts, and little pink pinafores and Pat’s 
unmentionables are the flying colours of the 
village! No, it is not deserving this rural 
name; these workmen's homes, bordering on 
the houses of the rich, have not the healthy 
look of the suburbs of other cities. It is a 
very hard life that of breaking stones, and 
when Pat comes home he feels too tired to see 
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to household gods. His penates are crumbling 
like the granite dust he gets so tired of. 

Further on there is more space, more cultiva- 
tion. Weare ina kind of valley. Lettuces, 
radishes, turnips, &c., are neatly planted. The 
wooden cottage is yet the kind of house pre- 
valent. Now and then a more elaborate 
villa graces the landscape, until we approach a 
group of houses on both sides of the road. On 
the left, rising on an eminence, I see a palace- 
like building—a tower. The sun shines on 
the windows; it is like a castle on the Rhine 
erected on the rock. The red car stops—we 
are at Manhattanville. I turn to the left and — 
begin to ascend, amidst the noise. of a thousand 
hammers breaking stones, the mountain of rock 
and stone. 

In the fields and gardens the trees are burst- 
ing into life—the red maple is blooming—the 
herd of cows quietly grazing—a magnificent 
landscape unrolling its beauties one by one— 
a long bridge-like path leads me to the palace 
I had seen from the valley. I have arrived at 
the “ Academy of the Sacred Heart,” and after 
a survey of the landscape, gazing on the Hud- 
son River, east and north, winding its course 
through the land, I resolved to visit the con- 
vent. A noble portico, more palatial than that 
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of St. James's Palace, leads me to the entrance- 
door of the building, the whole of which 1s 
composed of brown stone; and the immensity 
of the place is a wonder, for it is admirably 
managed. 

Madame Hardey, vicar-general, who has the 
management of all the convents in the United 
States, commands here like a skilled general. 
The routine and discipline are admirably exe- 
cuted. Three hundred pupils of different 
religions are treasured in this house of God. 
The chapel is very pretty. An immense win- 
dow of ‘stained glass decorates the back of the 
altar, the pews will comfortably seat four hun- 
dred, and the organ-loft, a magnificent one, can 
comfortably accommodate an immense chorus. 
The refectory 1s of vast extent, and the salle de 
récréation lofty and spacious, and the grand 
corridors are divided each way in long rows. 
The various classes are kept in perfect order 
and cleanliness. 

The “ Alaftresse générale” is of Irish descent, 
a lady of great refinement, looking as fresh as 
bunch of maiden blush-roses, with hands so 
well moulded, putting you in mind of Scarron’s 
song— 


Elle avait au bout de ses manches 
Une paire de mains si blanches. 
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This lady is deservedly beloved by the three 
hundred young hearts under her care. Mes- 
dames (the fact is, enumerating names would 
be impossible) belong to all nations—Italian, 
English, Cuban, French, German, Irish—so 
that all the languages are taught, all guiding 
their flock of jeunes filles to womanhood with 
that douceur so noted in the ladies of the 
Sacred Heart all over the world; and the 
enfants des anges and “Children of Mary” 
never forget in the pilgrimage of the world 
the sweet influences of the Sacred Heart 
doctrines. 

Fe m tloigne de mon suzet, and want to say a 
little more of the richness of this institution. 
Libraries filled with books in all languages, 
museums of birds, minerals, flowers, everything 
to amuse the pupils were shown in succession. 
Sixty grand pianos, each locked up in a room 
—as many baths, and you have an idea of the 
size of the House of God built on the rocks. 
The water is supplied at the rate of eighty 
gallons for each person, and the whole esta- 
blishment is warmed by steam, the machinery 
and engines belonging to which department 
are outside the building, to prevent accidents. 

In winter the steam is let into the dormitory 
one hour before the children rise, and all moves 
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bysteam. There is no confusion—the laundry 
is admirable. Having had my children edu- 
cated at the “Sacré Coeur,” I was favoured 
with letters from the Lady Superioress of Roe- 
hampton, thus allowing my child to rest for 
awhile from the gaieties of the world in this 
abode of peace and joy. May God continue 
His blessing on this Order, so famed for its 
virtues! May the enemies of the Church of 
Rome never reach these sanctums of purity is 
the prayer of one who owes a debt of gratitude 
to the admirable mode of education her children 
got at the Sacred Heart Convent, where 
they preserve all the pure thoughts of their 
childhood. 


b 


HOLLAND A VOL D’OISEAU. 


On the Sands. 
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HOTEL pu Vieux Doreen, THe HacGue. 


BAVING left London in the Leo, 
4 ©=Steam Navigation Company’s packet 
direct from London to Rotterdam, 
with the intention of amusing our- 
selves, we had not decided on our abode when 
we had arrived here; but, having found this 
quaint and beautiful hotel, we stayed, and I am 
now going to give you a sketch that must be 
fresh to pleasure-seekers and holiday-making 
people. I love novelty, and I love originality ; 
and how the English tourists have not yet 
found Scheveningen is a mystery to me. 

At the same time it is a relief to Londoners 
to have a change and to see other faces than 
those of the perpetual Englishtype. It is also 
a relief not to be shamed with ill-behaviour, as 
the English abroad are often deficient in the 
decorum which-they observe at home. Every- 


body knows the Hague. “Murray” and- 
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“ Bradshaw” give a line to their advertisers 
and so forth; but in the details of Dutch life, 
the doings of Dutch burghers, consists the 
novelty. 

My first journey to Scheveningen was a 
drive through the finest avenue of trees I ever 
saw. A pair of horses takes you there in 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. You have no 
glimpse of the sea till you descend to it. Sandy 
hills, where a long grass seems to thrive well, 
hide from view the ocean expanse. You alight 
at the Hétel des Bains, and pass through a 
white marble corridor opening on a terrace 
furnished with thousands of tables and chairs— 
a kiosque for the music stands in the centre. 
A quiet multitude are seated around the thou- 
sands of tables, eating, drinking, smoking, and 
listening to the music. 

Here the costumes of picturesque oddity—- 
caps of costly laces, diamond earrings, diamond 
ornaments on the forehead—mark the dames 
of the rich farmers. of the environs ; and over 
this mass of head-jewellery and cap-laces a 
fashionable gipsy bonnet forms the quaintest 
of head-gear. Plump and rosy are the daugh- 
ters of the Netherlands, content with their 
dykes, their canals, their Aexazes, and, let us 
not forget, their florins. It is twilight: the 
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roar of the sea makes an accompaniment to 
the music. Now and then a Jourrasgue o 
sand interferes with your sandwiches, pepper- 
ing them, more than one desires, with atoms of 
silvery saline. 

The appetite is good, the stars are bright, 
and the novelty of the scene is pleasant: here 
a rich burgher—with wife and daughters dressed 
to excess in the last fashion, taking coffee, 
Curacao, or “anisette de Hollande’”’—are loud 
in their laughter; the puffs of the cigars, com- 
posed of inferior tobacco, not of regalia fame, 
seem to annoy some Prussian officers at the 
next table; but what of that to the burgher ? 
His little table is his castle, and Charbonnier 
is maitre chez lut. 1see the sweet looks of the 
vrauleins on the wounded young Prussian with 
tight leggings: the little black and white cross 
on his coat is the centre of attraction, for the 
Dutch girls with their flaxen hair and gentle 
looks, seem rather agitated. Is it the sea- 
breeze? No; only Prusszan sympathy. 

At the next table is a noble Russe, phlegm-. 
atic and stiff—his drink is arrack, strong and 
limpid. A group of Austrians come next: 
they are discussing with animation the meeting 
of the Emperors, evidently for the ears of their 
Prussian neighbours. A walk divides the 
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tables all the length of the terrace, and a tide 
of little children are walking up and down, 
Garde Nationales holding at least two by their 
hands, sometimes another on their shoulders, 
present a picture of antediluvian memories. 
The Dutch never look exuuyé: they are too 
selfish, and enjoy their own society too much 
for that. 

The classes here are more definite than any- 
where else—the merchant looking black at the 
habitué of the Court; every distinct calling has 
a coterie, even around the little tables, and 
seems not to care a rush for their neighbours. 
But who is this lady sitting with that elderly 
lady ? What a dear beautiful face! She is 
fair and tall, and her manners so affable! I 
approach one of the chamberlains of the King, 
whom I know, to ask who she is, when, to my 
surprise, I learned it was “ Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands.” This accom- 
plished lady, sitting among her people, like one 
of them, sas faste—how different in England, 
where relations with the Court are as cold as 
easterly winds! 

Stuff and pompous high life of England, 
there is a lesson for you on the sands of Scheve- 
ningen; and, I can assure you, you enjoy your- 
self much more on this terrace than in Hyde 
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Park, with all its sameness and slowness. Fol- 
lowing the tide of children and fond parents, 
we come to a broader walk, where we only 
hear Dutch and German, and come face to face 
with the Prince of Orange, looking as merry — 
as if he had not a care in the world. This 
bon vivant, who would not please an English 
Princess, and refused a Russian one, carries his 
celibacy as a very light burden indeed. 

The band is playing the ever-delightful 
notes of “ Masaniello.” There is a stir on the 
terrace—it is ten—the Queen is gone—the 
burghers move on—the Garde Nationale put 
an extra little breeches on their shoulders— 
they are home-bound—that last note was the 
couvre-feu—the farmers are the last, and clum- 
sily follow the crowd. The omnibuses are 
filled, the tramways ditto—the carriages are 
called, and the evening at Scheveningen is 
ended. We drive to the Hague under the 
trees, and perceive groups of bright moving 
beings, glittering like fire-flies, beneath them. 
A child of our party thought they were the 
Prussians coming to take Holland, as “they 
did mamma’s country.” 

They were nothing of the kind: they were 
fishermen’s wives and daughters, with their 
helmets of silver and gold as head-dresses, 
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close to the head, with little white net caps 
over them; their long earrings and their orna- 
mented hair-pins put me in mind of the herds 
of cows in Switzerland tinkling their little bells. 
They seem to be very united, and walk arm in 
arm under the shady trees in long rows, moving 
en masse, military fashion, but as quietly and 
orderly as a procession of vestals. And now 
for the Vieux Doelen—a stylish comfortable 
old hotel. Good cooking and politeness greet 
you there; besides, it is several centuries old. 
It was, long ago, a rendezvous de chasse au tir. 
The nobles of the fifteenth century, headed by 
Count Floris V., founded a society in the 
very place called Doelen, which signified the 
“Centre of the Target.” These shooting 
societies were under the patronage of St. 
George. Kings were at the head of these 
gatherings, and this very hotel was the place 
of rendezvous. 

It is yet here that the Court co¢erze has its 
fétes in winter. The Vieux Doelen is, there- 
fore, a place of much interest, to say nothing . 
of the amiability of the proprietress, Madame 
van Santen, who welcomes you with a smile, 
looks to all your wants while you stay, and 
bids you farewell with a sweet present, in the 
shape of dondons celebrated at the Vieux 
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Doelen. I sleep in a bed where Peter the 
Great has slept, and I have on my walls 
English engravings more than 150 years old. 
When I dine, I fancy I hear the clamours of 
the knights in the great hall, opposite to which 
I sit. The Dragon and St. George, and re- 
membrances of the past, are ever in our pre- 
sence. And now, good-night! The church- 
bells are ringing midnight. To-morrow I . 
will pen my gatherings on the sands by day- 
light. 


Scheveningen. 


0 








“i fyi LE sands are soft—too soft, perhaps ; 
as] the beach is decked with tiny shells, 
and there being no breakwater, the 
waves come and deposit their off- 
spring at our very feet. Basket chairs, in 
basket-work, the exact shape of the hooded 
chairs of night-porters in London, invite you to 
a seat by the waves. Scarcely has your mind 
set itself thoroughly on the Infinite—scarcely 
is the panorama of the different shores set 
before your eyes—than a helmeted femme, with 
large pockets, comes and asks you for how long 
you want the seat, and levies a tax of two, 
four, or five double sous on your purse. Then 
you can lull the time away, forgetting the 
world, and dip your imagination in the cool 
waves. Little red flags mark the bathing side 
of the women from the side of the men. 
“ Font sot que mal y pense!” 

Some of the women bathe naked.—none with 
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trousers. An old-fashioned doctor having 
ordered his patients plain blouses, either in 
flannel or other material, sometimes the waves 
commit a breach of modesty; but the bathing- 
machine yoes into the water, and no Cockney 
eye-glasses are to be seen on these sands. 
Policemen have the advantage of being set to 
watch over the charms of these fair Hollandaises. 
So, free from worldly anxieties. None but the 
police may look on them in dishabille. Some- 
times jealousy has suggested that, to keep 
man’s eye away from the nymphs, a polite 
policeman should turn his back to the sea and 
watch the shore. 

The bathing-women are picturesque and 
ugly—always in the water, having yet a smile 
for you, and the kindly look of a blue eye set 
in a mahogany frame; and now and then a fist 
dripping with salt is defiantly brandished at a 
sister daigneuse if a new face appears, whose 
owner is caught by the rival. To view from 
your basket-throne the panorama of the sands 
is very amusing—the ladies running to catch a 
cabine—their two towels in their hands. 

The Queen takes her bath daily; her own 
cabine differs little from the others. She is 
simple and unaffected. The cordial kiss she 
gave to Mrs. Ives, the talented and beautiful 

T 2 
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daughter of Mr. Motley, was a sight seldom 
seen in the circle of Royalty. The Queen 
encourages science, literature, and the arts. 
On the arrival of the Motleys at the Hague, 
she offered them a little palace, which they 
accepted, and Mr. Motley gathered there the 
laurels he deserved for his great work on the 
“Dutch Republics.” This family, respected 
by all, have now taken the furnished mansion 
of a Dutch Baron for twelve months. I wander 
from the sands, where I intend to stay awhile. 

_ This morning a cavalier, mounted on a bay, 
nearly drowned himself; he was saved by a 
fisherman; a young lady was moving on a 
quicksand, she was rescued by M/zége. Among 
the sea birds on this shore we have the cele- 
brated Baron Tauchnitz and family—the man 
who has done more for cheap literature than 
any one living. This is not the opinion of 
Mr. Bentley, perhaps, but decidedly mine. 
Our British authors should club together to 
offer to this great man a testimonial of thanks. 
for how many would have remained in oblivion 
were it not for the reproduction of their works 
in cheap editions, thus enabling all classes to 
read them. The Duke of Oldenburg is daily 
walking on the Terrace, and the Pavilion of 
the Prince of Orange is nightly illuminated. 
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What delightful places our sea-shores in Eng- 
land would be if things were better managed. 
Really there are no better baths in the world 
than here—the place only wants improving as a 
promenade. The sand-hills may be rough, but 

are full of flowers; and the scent of the wild 

thyme fills the air with its ambrosia. The 
moss is blooming with little yellow stars; and 
wild geraniums and wild peas are plentiful, and 
these arid “dunes” present a fine study to the 
botanist. 

We have here perfect liberty of action—no 
obligation todress. You may go as you please ; 
and the little tents which you can hire for the 
day or week, shade you from the hot sun. How- 
ever, they are a nuisance, for the beggars will 
come round. The children of our party soon 
found out a way to fortify our castle with a 
rampart, a ditch to keep our feet cool, and an 
inlet tothesea. They also make a pond, where 
a brig, commanded by “ Admiral” Franklin, 
sailed to the delight of a legion of children, 
who beheld the launch from their pyramid of 
sands, looking as merry and happy in their 
possessions as we often do in life, although our 
happiness, like theirs, is built on sand. What 
does it matter? Riches don’t make people 
happy: let us dispense them and do good, for 
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we can only take with us the investments made 
in charity. | 

To-day we gave the lie to the maxim that in 
giving we please ourselves, for I wish to be 
pleased to satisfy a want of making all happy 
around “the castle;” but one of the beggars 
refused my investment for hereafter—it was 
too small! An old man, small basket in hand, 
very much tattered and torn, approached with 
an air of submission, very anxiously looking 
round. I asked him what he had for sale, 
when in opening his basket an odour not pe- 
culiarly agreeable visited our nasal organs, and 
our eyes rested on two salted herrings, high in 
flavour. ‘ Nay,” said one of our party. He 
replied “ All right—give me money! money!” 
We offered him a silver twopence, which was 
declined with contempt by this lofty beggar, 
who seemed to be a match for Lucifer. He | 
dropped the tiny coin which I gave him to a 
blind songstress standing by. 

The look of that man yet hauntsme. We 
saw him wandering from tent to tent, showing 
his basket, which he carries for the satisfaction 
of the police, for his Dutch herrings continued 
all the week @ se faire sentir. We were con- 
vinced that his wicked look meant mischief, for 
we were assailed by brothers and sisters of the 
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begging tribe, till one day seeing two decorated 
Dutchmen in our tents they ran off, and did 
not reappear. There is no rose without a 
thorn—no pleasure unalloyed by some dismay. 
A Jewess, as beautiful as Rachel, as brown as 
a chestnut, levied a tax on us every day in the 
shape of a “bolus,” a sort of oil-cake, sold at 
twopence, not worth ahalfpenny. But she had 
a silver tongue to praise them, and handed 
them deftly from her tin box; and at first we 
submitted to the novelty, although Dr. Mass 
forbids the oily cake to his patients. : 

There is a crudity about everything here 
that is rather amusing. The Badhuis, how- 
ever—H6étel des Bains—is a luxurious place, 
where, if you can get room, you will be most 
comfortable. The fable d’héte at 4.30, at two 
florins, is excellent, and the appetites are good : 
for dessert, good music. The coffee is taken 
on the terrace facing the sea. You may not 
have the elegance of Brighton—but one’s 
movements are free—liberty of action is so 
precious ! 

The air to-day is delicious. We have re- 
turned early from the sands, where the beggars 
were in profusion this morning, to visit this 
place, so small for a capital, yet so aristocratic, 
and so rich in its ancient souvenirs! S'graven- 
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hage, which: means translated, “ Hedge of the 
Earl,” was, in the thirteenth century, almost a 
wilderness—the Bosch, wild and full of ancient 
trees, has never known the profanation of the 
woodman’s axe. The day is hot, and we 
wander leisurely under the noble trees, the 
branches meeting overhead, forming thegrandest 
sun-shade any woman may wish to preserve 
her complexion. Wednesdays and Sundays, 
this former haunt of hunters is full of melo- 
dious sounds. 

The band of the Grenadier Guards, the best 
in the world, enchants the club called “ Société” 
with its mellifluous strains. The Bosch is then 
filled outside the cord that encloses the Société, 
all classes mutely listening and gazing. Here 
again, tables and chairs and portable kettles, all 
simmering away on a piece of red turf; for tea 
is not considered good, even in the open air, if 
the ladies have not played with the teapot, 
etc., ete: | 

The Maison du Bois also attracts the visitor, 
always eager to peep at the abode of Royalty. 
There is a legend attached to this house, where 
the Queen resides in summer. It was there 
that Amelia lamented her lord and his sins, and 
the grand salle is the mausoleum whence the 
Princess Amelia has transmitted her griefs 
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through the eloquent brushes of Rubens and 
Joerdans. This sa//e is, however, profaned to- 
day for the sentimental, being used as a ball- 
room. From twelve to three, H. M. gave 
orders that strangers should be admitted to see 
the works of art, the pictures, the /agues de 
Chine, and the taste of the lady of the mansion. 
Every item in the Queen’s room speaks volumes. 
There is much more solemnity in its solitude 
than is derived from the tears of the Princess 
Amelia, for her sinful Frederick Henri. Happy 
those who enjoy the intimacy of one of the 
most talented ladies in Europe! 

It is said that the Prince of Orange is looking 
for a new edition of his Royal mother, and 
then he will marry! We leave the antique 
remains of Batave's forest, and visit the city of 
ancient trees, walking slowly to the Binnenhof, 
where so many feuds have been fought out. 
Was it not near here that the haute noblesse called 
Koekschen (Hamecons) shed the blood of the 
beautiful Adelaide de Poelgert, favourite of 
Albert Count of Holland? Was it for morality’s 
sake they slew her? No, dear reader, it is 
here like everywhere—“ Honz sozt gue mal y 
pense’—the belle was murdered because she 
favoured the Aabeljaawusschen, or petzte noblesse, 
which means caétllauds, or codfish. 
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Cornelius de Witt and his brother were also 
on this spot victims of assassination, The 
Spanish rule, so hated in former times, has left 
little of its passage, but the names of Philip the 
Second and the Duke of Alba are execrated 
even now. The Dutch are very independent 
—their nobility very Conservative, very devoted 
to the House of Orange, the memory of 
Guillaume le Taciturne is all in all; and the 
Peace-Union of Utrecht, so celebrated in 
history, is the pride of all statesmen: dzscoraiéd 
ves parve crescunt—discordid maxime dtla- 
buntur—was the motto adopted by the United 
Provinces. The Zealand and the Frise were 
of the number. 

By the bye, speaking of antiquities, the latter 
has in its archives memorials dating 300 years 
before Christ. But as my pen is at Utrecht, 
let us peep at the celebrated community called 
Moraves, wherein celibacy is considered a 
shame, if not a crime, and the Kernutes, a 
species of Quakers, who always select their 
wives among themselves, and who pretend to 
practise the fraternity of the ancient Christians, 
submitting to the rules of their “ Elders.” 
The simplicity of their dresses, the austerity of 
their manners, are obligatory. The “ Morave”’ 
women of Zeyest are distinguished by various 
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colours—maids, according to age, wear zv& or 
Aurore ribbon in their white caps; married 
women, celestial blue, and the widows, white 
ribbons that they wear until death. 

The early dinners of Holland cut your ex- 
cursions rather short, and one place is enough 
for a day; slow and sure is written everywhere. 
Utrecht is a charming city. The women are 
pretty, the trees superb in the environs, but the 
nights are damp in this Island of Bataves, as 
Julius Czesar called the country, long ere the 
Seigneurs of Frise, the Counts of Holland, and 
Bishops of Utrecht were celebrated. But the 
dinner is too good at the Doelen to lose it. 

The next day we went to Delft, a delicious 
drive along the canal full of pretty places— 
full of lakes of clear water reflecting the trees— 
full of quiet life, yet so laborious. The Cathe- 
dral is a fine piece of architecture, but cold and 
dismal—a large tomb. We called on the 
sexton to have the' gates open; over his door 
were in large letters this inscription, “ 1632.” 
An old man, with a black wig—I should say 
he was ninety, judging by the white eyelashes 
and wrinkles on his face—came out jingling 
his two large keys. We entered that magnif- 
cent specimen of former grandeur when the 
country was Roman Catholic. 
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We pictured to ourselves the difference before 
Luther came and branded the grandeur of the 
Catholic rite with his reform arguments. A 
mass of dramas seem to rise, in characters 
of blood, from the large tombstones, where 
fleur de tlys and Roman tiaras are yet 
plainly seen. Information from the sexton we 
got none. He pointed to the monument of 
Guillaume, the victim of Philip of Spain, for 
the assassin Balthazar Gerard was a mere tool 
of this cruel Spaniard, who went so far as to 
ennoble the family of Gerard. At the Caserne, 
the former palace of the Prince of Orange, the 
stair and shot-marks in the wall are shown to 
the visitor, as well as the way the murderer 
escaped through the dining-room, now used for 
gymnastic purposes. 

Above the door there is a curious stone 
carving representing a group of Pilgrim Fathers. 
It was from this very place that, fearing the 
persecution then raging, the Pilgrim Fathers 
embarked in the Mayflower, and, after many 
privations, arrived on Plymouth Rock, a faith- 
ful band. The place is full of interest for 
Americans. There are few things.to visit in 
Delft. You see none of the wonderful china 
so recherché by the amateurs. It is among 
the rich farmers that these treasures are to 
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be seen, and they do not part easily with 
them. 

A friend of mine, fond of sketching, was 
taking, on a “ fair day,” the likeness of a farmer 
who stood among his cattle, in so picturesque 
a costume and attitude that he could not resist 
the temptation. The rustic approached and 
said to him, “Much honour, sir; but if you 
don't charge for it, come home and I will put 
on better clothes.” “I wrote the address of 
my new friend (said my informant), and the 
next day drove to the place. I came toa large 
house surrounded by large trees. I met my 
man, who smiled, and asked me if I would 
change shoes, for his wife did not like to spoil 
her parlour. I never was so astonished in 
my life. 

“The floors were marqueterie of inlaid wood, 
large sideboards of solid oak, resplendent with 
polish, and loaded with delft treasures of 
immense value. These were shown to me 
with that placid smile of his. His wife ap- 
peared with a basket of keys in her hand, 
perfectly polished by constant use. One of the 
cupboards was open, and a square pan of solid 
gold was put before me full of little cakes of 
various forms; a pitcher of delft blue, full of 
Schiedam, a liqueur-stand full of delicacies, and 
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my new acquaintance, the farmer, proposed 
that, having seen the old wing, I should see the 
new one, the habitation of their son. 

‘“ He opened a door and, smiling again, led me 
to a hall full of pictures; the floor was white 
marble, and Chinese lanterns with flowers sus- 
pended in every recess, made of this vestibule 
a royal corridor. He touched the bell, and a 
bevy of fair round faces came gushing through 
adoor. ‘It was grandpapa’s bell,’ and although 
shy at my appearance, they kissed and hugged 
the old man with the peculiar smile. I visited 
the new wing from the top to the bottom. 
The drawing-room was furnished with costly 
hangings—the walls were draped with the 
richest damask—tall cabinets with Dresden, 
Chinese, and Japanese treasures, miniatures, 
and paintings—nothing was wanting. 

“ The son laughed a great deal when he heard 
how we became acquainted, and seemed to 
regard itas a wonder. I was invited to dinner 
in the new wing, and saw the dust swept from 
bottles cobwebbed by a half-century at least. 
There was no parsimony. Lzgueurs des Isles 
were served in abundance; the cooking was 
most excellent, the tea delicious, and all served 
in gems of egg-shell china. The son related, 
au dessert, how, years ago, his father had 
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refused to allow the Emperor Napoleon to 
visit his place, and how he was remonstrated 
with, but of no use, shutting the door in their 
faces, grumbling ‘not even if he was the 
Burgomaster of Amsterdam.’” My friend 
stayed till the likeness was finished, and feasted 
every day, eating from morn till evening. 

He noted the scarcity of visitors, and re- 
marked that the ambition of a Dutch wife is 
that no one will come to tarnish the splendour 
of her cleanliness. Yet a Dutch house is full 
of comforts and luxury. “On the last day the 
greatest honours were shown me. I visited 
the cellar—I noted first a vast recess filled with 
bottles, and enclosed with a lattice door; then 
we came to an oak door studded with immense 
nails; after some mysterious unlocking I saw 
barrels standing next to one another—full of 
silver and gold, particularly large pieces of 24 
florins. Fortunes are reckoned by tons of 
silver. I asked my friend why he did not 
invest, and thus multiply his revenues? A 
dry smack of the lips showed me how specu- 
lation was viewed by my friend, and he said, 
‘Slow but sure.” The door was then shut, and 
1 often wonder if the son would do like his 
father. 1 heard that he intends to be buried in 
his money-vault.” 
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This is not exaggerated; there are many 
cellars full of silver in Holland. The country 
is rich, and its treasures are unbounded. The 
Dutch are not progressive—they only begin to 
use the tramways—few will yet acknowledge 
their use and improvements, but they have 
them, and progress will soon make Holland an 
admirable country. 


Leyden—ITaarlem—Amsterdam. 


EAVING the Hague at eight o'clock 
| in the morning, to. see all in the 
shortest possible time, we arrived at 
the Quartier Latin of Holland—Ley- 
den—so celebrated for its universities at present, 
and in ancient times for many deeds of valour, 
perhaps forgotten by most. Famine, that fatal 
sister of War, ravaged once this now peaceful 
and beautiful country. The bravery of the 
people, the courage the women exhibited 
against the Spaniards will ever make Leyden 
illustrious, whilst her seats of learning render 
her the Athens of the North. 

The noble burgomaster, Pierre van der 
- Werft, heroic defender of Leyden in 1574, 1s 
not yet forgotten, nor his answer to the citi- 
zens: it will ever be remembered by the 
chivalrous. The people were hungry, as in 
Paris during the war; they wished to surrender 
—those who in all ages have preferred per- 
U 
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sonal safety to their country’s honour—they 
demanded the surrender of Leyden. Pierre 
van der Werft said :— “Children, you are 
hungry ; but, before surrendering, cut my body 
in pieces, eat my flesh and blood, but do not 
let us see our dear city the prey of these Van- 
dals.” This noble answer rallied the sinking 
spirits of ‘the mutinous, but the atrocities and 
sufferings of the siege are in history. 

It was here, too, that John of Leyden, whose 
real name we find in the archives, was Bucold, 
a tailor by calling, like a President of the 
United States, was born; he became the king 
or prophet of the Anabaptists. Jan Bucold 
had, we are informed, fourteen wives. So 
Mormonism then, you see, had already begun 
its vicious career. This John of Leyden— 
known, perhaps, to many only by having seen 
the opera of “The Prophéte”—was a most 
cruel monster. It is not generally known that 
one day one of his fourteen sposas refusing to 
obey him—+¢hat is to adore him—was imme- 
diately slaughtered by his own hand; thus 
siving an example to the others that obeyed 
and worshipped he would be! 

@ssons these splendid museums. Leyden 
Piping with many laurels by its own glo- 
~ Citizens, for Gerard Douw and the great 
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Rembrandt were born there, the latter in a 
windmill near its very door, turning round and 
round like Fortune’s wheel, until a treasure is 
found. Again, is there not here the source of 
the Rhine—this point so often discussed ? At 
all events the father of the late Emperor, 
Louis Bonaparte, made écluses and cut a canal 
in 1809, thus helping the waters to take their 
course. The country is rich, but slow to work. 
Leaving Leyden we come to the wonder of 
the lake of Haarlem, that monster which was , 
eating hourly a bit of ground, swallowing inch 
by inch acres of land, watching over the pretty 
villas, the fields of tulips and jacinths, as a sure 
prey to come. The lake is now dried up, and 
magnificent lands, whose produce is rewarding 
surely the undertakers of this gigantic work. 
Haarlem is magnificent, with its chateaux 
looking so picturesque. Now and then, how- 
ever, an unpleasant smell, occasioned by the 
dyeing of cloth by the process of bullock’s 
blood, comes and undoes some of the charms 
of this place. But where is there a perfect 
Eden? Nowhere. Here again glories of the 
past come across your mind. These peaceful 
gentlewomen, descendants of those heroines — 
who fought against the Duke of Alva, love to 
tell to their children what their great-grand- 
U 2 
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mothers did at the siege of Haarlem, and how 
the bloody Aezne du talion was executed. Renan 
Hasselair did indeed give “ tit for tat.” 

Before entering on our pilgrimage in Am- 
sterdam, a few lines to the politeness of Dutch 
gentlemen — of course a gentleman is one 
all over the world. Things, however, have 
changed : the courtesies due to one another 
are fast going out of fashion. Let us hope, 
with the vast field of improvements opening 
in Holland, that the nobles will remain as they 
are, for they are all courteous. We met a 
stranger to us—a baron—a chamberlain to the 
King, who did really make so much of our 
party that he will ever be remembered as the 
king of chevaliers. Speaking all languages, 
sans faste, simple, and courteous, this nobleman 
was not only our cicerone but insisted on our 
_ driving in his two-seated carriage, seating him- 
self near the coachman. All seemed luminous 
when thus escorted. 

Life is bright when one can forget the cold- 
ness of the world in the presence of so much 
gallantry. How profound were the remarks, 
how patriotic the desire of seeing Holland 
raised out of the heap of old fogeyness above 
other nations—less in space but larger in com- 
parison. This noble Baron de P entered 
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into a scientific description on the Zuyder Zee 
—he described the hopes of draining this space, 
so extensive, so shallow in one place, so deep 
at others. He had genius, tact, and above all 
had not the least pedantry in exhibiting a know- 
ledge of all the leading points of improvements. 
The soil of the Zuyder Zee is, however, very 
sandy, and the produce hereafter should be. 
limited to culture less profitable. The vege- 
tables are the best in the world, the potatoes 
particularly, growing floury in this light sandy 
soil. 

Coming to Amsterdam one is /rapfé by the 
noise and bustle of this city of cazaux, the 
boats ever moving, the bridges throwing their 
long arms in the air as if embracing Commerce, 
each time a boat passesthem. Three hundred 
vessels are constantly passing up and down, 
telegraphing to the multitude that live in 
masses on these waters the riches of industry. 
Were it not for the horrible smell that prevails, 
Amsterdam would be one of the finest as well as 
quaintest of cities, every inch of land of im- 
mense value. Great liberty for all creeds— 
a large synagogue for the Jews of all nations 
who manage, in this city of cleanliness, to pre- 
serve the dirtiest of habits; the cvasse of the 
Cingalese and Malays of the Orient. Children 
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naked, crooked noses, dishevelled women, are 
not a pleasant sight, but all this centre of the 
Jewish quarter is surrounded by immense 
wealth, small coins passing from oily palms into 
fresh lavender gloves, and descending in ¢onunes 
of silver and gold, making of these fortunate 
Israelites the Nabobs of the world. 

To write of Amsterdam a sketch @ vol 
d’oiseau is not sufficient; the women are in 
themselves a study of Jdzzarrerie, gold and 
diamonds in profusion, and laces that would 
raise envy in the prettiest of boudoirs—their 
complexions of the tenderest of hues, pink and 
white, are also to be envied, but all these 
natural gifts are lost in heavy clumsiness !_ Long 
narrow streets, long rows of splendid houses 
along the quays, where lies dormant a dirty 
vegetable water, compared with which the 
Regent's Canalis a fountain of Egeria. Facing 
this odorous water is the Tripper Huis, a rich 
museum of costly pictures. 

The palace of the King, so magnificent in its 
white marble treasures, the cost of which was 
never exactly known, is certainly one of the 
_finest in the world. The allegories of the 
spendthrift are cleverly sculptured — the rat 
eating the money-box while he is away from 
home, speaks volumes. The pictures are 
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superb, the armorial bearings of the burgo- 
masters shining above the Royal banners. 
Ragged flags of the Spanish war exhibit their 
remains amidst the freshness of rich carpets, 
silk hangings, and white marble columns, 
forming a very singular contrast. The Jardin 
Botanique is superb, the restaurant excellent, 
for in Holland you can eat and drink at all 
hours. 

_ The farms in the environs are very curious, 
but how difficult to enter these sanctums! We 
started to drive to Broek.’ We viewed the 
panorama of this wonderful city—masses of 
spires, quaint houses of different shapes and 
colours bowing to you from the top. We 
arrived, about midway, at a large farm. where 
we hoped to enjoy a taste of milk and cheese. 
A servant, looking as cross as possible, led the 
way through the establishment. The stables 
are. very clean, very ornamented, but all the 
cows are in the field, and only inhabit their 
clean palaces in winter ; the sand is ornamently 
arranged around each cel/ule—a kind of culte 
for the beast that brings harvest to the tonne 
of florins which is exhibited everywhere. What 
china—what immense Jars of yellow copper 
—what cans—what pans like hundreds of 
mirrors ! 
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We asked for milk, and were refused—we 
then ascended a few steps, and long rows of 
cheese smiled on us, They were rounded, and 
the fair buttered surface of these Roundheads 
was certainly tempting, but the Dutch czcerone 
refused a taste of her treasures; she was 
cross, which did not, however, prevent her 
charging a florin a head for disturbing her 
placidity. Having paid, however, she re- 
laxed a little of her temper; and showed 
us (after having cleaned our shoes) the 
sanctum of the farmer’s family. At first we 
thought it a large dining-room enclosed in 
oak panels, but every one was a cupboard, 
enclosing each a bed, where master and 
mistress, daughters and sons, had each a bed 
of feathers in a kind of box bedstead of curious 
clumsy workmanship; at night all the doors 
are open, and the family sleep all in the same 
room. 

We did not like this encroachment on modesty, 
where all the people, male and female, were 
packed like the cheese in rows, and in the 
same room; but Fonz sozt gut mal y pense! 
Arriving at Broek we saw the pavements 
washed so very clean—we saw the houses with 
the two doors, the doors to pass twice in life! 

. Very affecting picture of life and death—this 
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sacred door only opening for those to be married 
and to be buried! Every other door (the 
common doors) had rows of sadots (wooden 
shoes), exhibiting the number and ages of the 
family—for malheur to the one who would enter 
chauss€é in the sanctums of Broek in Vaterland ! 
The red and the green are the colours of doors 
and bricks; the shutters are not Venetian; a 
board painted green, with a large heart cut at 
the top, bars the curiosity of the gazer. 

Weshould advise tourists to take provisions, 
for the luxuries of the hotel are limited, and 
with the exception of little rolls with a flavour 
of saffron, and beer of the country, there is little 
else. In spite of small miseries, we returned 
to the Amstel Hotel well amused with the 
multiplication of these antediluvian sights and 
customs. Large investments are ready to be 
made in the city of Amsterdam—this Venice— 
the Amstel, the Y, the source of once the 
greatest commercial city in the world, are 
awaiting improvements; the waters awaiting 
purification. 

We got into many little secrets that would 
_ make the fortune of a great many Englishmen, 
for with all their money, with their immense 
wealth, the Dutch will not take the initiative 
in anything. They know themselves rich— 
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they are proud of their country, and encourage 
intelligence in their own way by paying well. 
Millions have been laid out for improvements 
—millions are ready to be paid for the new 
improvements desired and required by the 
Amsterdam people. There is much more to 
say about the place, about the Heerengracht, 
and its luxurious houses, about Zandaam and 
Peter the Great, memories about pictures and 
exhibitions, comfort in hotels, theatres, and so- 
forth; but to-day I am limited—my goose 
feather cannot crow any more on the merits 
of the Netherlanders. It is a region verge for 
immense speculation, based on the improve- 
ments of the country.—A vancez ! 


THE END. 
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